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THE MIST THAT’S OVER IRELAND. 


There’s a mist that’s over Ireland 
where the blackbird calls, 

And when you come it’s risin’ and 
when you go it falls. 

It’s made of green and silver and the 
rain and dew, 

And the finest sun is over it you ever 
knew. 


Och, sure it isn’t mist at all, except a 
mist o’ tears, 

A haze of love and longin’ for the 
happy years, 

When myself that’s old and fretted 
now and colder than the stone 

Was young in golden Ireland with the 
friends long gone. 


The mist is like a curtain that the 
wind’ll blow 

And lift a little wisp of it till you see 
below 

The shiningest country ever was of 
hills and streams, 

And the people do be haunting you in 
lonesome dreams. 


The people do be in the mist, their 
like’s hard to find, 

Their faces full of welcome and their 
smile soft and kind. 

It was little I was thinkin’ in the days 
that ran away 

How I’d sit and break my heart for 
them one weary day. 


It isn’t fields and mountains and it 
isn’t streams and trees, 

Though all o’ them is in the mist, nor 
hummin’ of the bees, 

Nor yet the thrush and blackbird could 
vex me as I stand 

And look the way of Ireland with my 
head in my hand. 


"Tis little that we value them, when 
we’re gay and young; 

We think we’ll have them with us, our 
whole lives long. 

We never know the good we have till 
constant friends depart 

And leave us just with half a life and 
half a heart. 





There’s a gold mist over Ireland that 
for me will never rise, 

And some is walkin’ in it was the light 
of my eyes. 

They’re never old and troubled now, 
and never sick and sad. 

The days we had together were the 
best I had. 


Please God, some day that’s comin’, 
when the dread of death’s past, 

And I take the lonesome valley we all 
must take at last, 

I'll sight the hills of Heaven and the 
people in white, 

And you, and you, among them was 
my heart’s delight. 


The mist that’s over Ireland will be 
blowin’ in my face; 

I'll reach the other side of it to the 
well-remembered place, 

And I'll not be lookin’ backward like 
a lonesome ghost 

From the mist that’s over Ireland and 
the friends I lost. 

Katharine Tynan. 





A SONG OF FREEDOM. 
In Cavan of little lakes, 
As I was walking with the wind, 
And no one seen beside me there, 
There came a song into my mind: 
It came as if the whispered voice 
Of one, but none of human kind, 
Who walked with me in Cavan then, 
And he invisible as wind. 


On Urris of Inish-Owen, 

As I went up the mountain side, 
The brook that came leaping down 
Cried to me—for joy it cried; 

And when from off the summit far 
I looked o’er land and water wide, 
I was more joyous than the brook 
That met me on the mountain side. 


To Ara of Connacht’s isles, 
As I went sailing o’er the sea, 
The wind’s word, the brook’s word, 
The wave’s word, was plain to me— 
“As we are, though she is not 
As we are, shall Banba be— 
There is no King can rule the wind, 
There is no fetter for the sea.” 

Alice Milligan, 
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THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS. 


A general election was held in the 
United States on November 3rd, an 
event second only in importance to a 
Presidential contest. All seats in the 
House of Representatives and one- 
third of those in the Senate were voted 
upon. The result of the election was, 
briefly, that the Democratic majority 
in the House was reduced from about 
150 to something over 20, and the Sen- 
ate remained Democratic by a majority 
of ten, as before. Such a result can- 
not but be hailed by the Republican 
opposition as a considerable victory, 
and there is excellent reason to believe 
that it was President Wilson’s person- 
ality alone which saved the Demo- 
cratic party from more serious dis- 
aster, at least in the House. It is an 
old adage that a good jockey may 
sometimes win a race on a poor horse, 
and that is what President Wilson has 
done, though it was won by a short 
head. 

‘In nearly all of the States governors, 
State legislators, and other officials 
were balloted upon, and Republican 
gains are to be noted everywhere, the 
most striking being in New York 
State, where the Republican ticket was 
successful by liberal majorities. The 
collapse of ex-President Roosevelt’s 
Progressive or third party was a nota- 
ble, but not surprising feature of the 
voting, for the American people are 
shy of third party movements, recog- 
nizing their usual futility and disliking 
such invitations to inevitable defeat 
at the hands of one or the other of 
the two large and regular political 
organizations. It is also true that the 
Progressives have been drawn more 
largely from Republican than Demo- 
cratic ranks, hence many who are 


strongly prejudiced against Democratic 
victory refused to again cast a vote 
for a party which, while it had no 


chance of winning, was in a position 
to give material aid to the Democrats 
by weakening the Republican poll, as 
was the case in 1912. 

Surprise has been expressed in Eu- 
rope at the Democratic losses in this 
American election, for it was appar- 
ently believed that in these parlous 
times party feeling would be subordi- 
nated and President Wilson given a 
vote of confidence by the election of a 
House of Representatives equipped 
with a majority large enough to give 
him no uneasiness as to his control of 
legislative action. The real cause for 
surprise, however, lies not in the re- 
duced Democratic majority, but that 
the party did not lose control of the 
Lower House by a decisive defeat, and 
the only explanation is that there were 
a number of independent voters who 
approved of the President himself, in 
spite of his party, and who voted for 
Democratic congressional candidates 
for that reason. 

President Wilson’s personal popular- 
ity, the critical state of affairs in 
Mexico, and the European War un- 
doubtedly saved the Democrats their 
legislative existence, for there has been 
a marked alienation of the people from 
Democratic policies since they came 
into ascendancy through an accident of 
politics in 1912. In that year President 
Taft and ex-President Roosevelt, both 
Republicans, were candidates for the 
Presidency, and through the resultant 
split in the Republican vote President 
Wilson came into office with less than 
a majority of the votes cast. At 
the election in November large num- 
bers of the Progressive or Roosevelt 
adherents returned to the Republican 
fold, and but for the extraordinary 
forces at work on behalf of the Dem- 
ocrats they would have been utterly 
routed. 
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It has been the misfortune of the 
Democratic party in the brief periods 
it has been in power in recent years 
to invariably antagonize the people in 
the attempts made to correct alleged 
evils originating in previous Republi- 
can rule. History shows that Demo- 
cratic ascendancy has generally been 
accompanied by bad times throughout 
the country, and the present Adminis- 
tration is no exception. It is ofttimes 
true that politics have no concern 
with these misfortunes of the nation, 
for no one can justly blame the Demo- 
crats for the trouble in Mexico, a 
problem which, in fact, President Wil- 
son inherited from Mr. Taft, the long- 
continued and world-wide depression 
in industry, or the present war in 
Europe; but those affected unfavora- 
bly do not attempt to differentiate as 
to causes. The fact remains that 
hard times are on, and that their sway 
is coincident with Democratic rule at 
Washington, hence, rightfully or wrong- 
fully as the case may be, the sins of 
the world are visited upon the party 
in power. 

The short and final session of the 
present Congress began the first of 
December and ends March 4th. The 
newly elected legislative body does not 
convene until December, 1915, unless 
called in extra or special session. For 
the next three months, therefore, 
President Wilson has at his command 
the present party majority of about 
150 with which to finish up such legis- 
lation as he and the party leaders deem 
expedient. When the new Congress 
meets a year from now, the party ma- 
jority will be so narrow that a small 
group of disaffected or a handful of 
personal enemies can block any meas- 
ures the Administration may attempt 
to force through the legislative mill. 
This is a trying situation for any 
party leader, and it will be the first 
real test of the ability of the President 
to hold his party as a unit for the 


advancement of his own ideas as to 
the making of laws. 

The Congressional session of a year 
from now is also most important 
politically, for it precedes the general 
Presidential election of 1916, and Pres- 
ident Wilson’s re-nomination and the 
final judgment of the voters upon the 
party itself will be largely determined 
by that always fateful session. Locally 
the election of November brought many 
immediate and important changes in 
political affairs, but so far as Wash- 
ington is concerned there will be no 
change from present conditions for a 
year, and even then the skilful 
handling of the smaller Democratic 
majority will still yield an Adminis- 
tration and a law-making body with 
purely Democratic inspiration. It may 
be said, therefore, that, barring politi- 
cal complications, the present policy of 
the Washington Government will re- 
main intact at least until March 4th, 
1917, with President Wilson still the 
living force of the party in power and 
the fountain-head of its ideas. 

The President’s record is that of his 
party, excepting in two important par- 
ticulars, and these are the handling of 
the Mexican problem and the repeal of 
the discriminatory canal toll legisla- 
tion. In the case of Mexico he has 
stood hard and fast against enormous 
pressure brought to bear to change his 
policy of “watchful waiting.” When 
the trouble between the United States 
and Mexico was at the most acute 
stage and nearly everybody was pre- 
dicting war between the two countries, 
the writer ventured to predict in the 
pages of the Fortnightly Review that, 
barring unforeseen complications, Pres- 
ident Wilson would pilot the United 
States through those dangerous waters 
successfully, and that there would be 
no war with Mexico. While it is true 
that the matter is still far from a final 
o satisfactory settlement, it is now 
generally accepted that there is small 
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chance of war. The policy of “watch- 
ful waiting” has won out, and great 
credit should be given President Wil- 
son personally for this achievement, 
for he carried it through with but half- 
hearted support from his own followers 
and much criticism generally from an 
impatient Press and public. A less in- 
telligent, determined, and politically 
honest man might easily have brought 
upon the people of the United States a 
costly and inglorious war and at the 
same time escaped personal blame. In 
the years to follow, however, non- 
partisan historians would not have 
failed to denounce the war as having 
been unnecessary, and the Democratic 
party would have been blamed for the 
disaster. 

Again, in the matter of the repeal of 
the preferential canal tolls President 
Wilson put his personal popularity and 
his control of party affairs to severe 
test. Many of his own party leaders 
were against him, and are to this day, 
in his championship of English treaty 
rights as against what was asserted to 
be an advantage to American coast- 
wise shipping. In this case it is doubt- 
ful if he would have won had he not 
been assisted by a general American 
antipathy to a so-called “shipping 
trust,” which, it was alleged, would 
have become the chief beneficiary of 
toll discrimination, and by a small, 
but able and influential, section of the 
American Press, which held it to be a 
matter of honest dealing with England 
to accept the English interpretation of 
the treaty affecting the operation of 
the Panama Canal. In considering this 
matter, it is also well to remember that 
President Wilson ignored the contro- 
versial phase of the dispute, and sim- 
ply asked that the English contention 
should be accepted as a friendly act 
on the part of America. 

Another direction in which the per- 
sonality of the President has counted 
for much has been in his attitude to- 


wards the war in Europe. He has 
scrupulously observed a severe neu- 
trality. That he has decided views of 
his own no man doubts, but it is 
equally true that no man can say what 
they are. Pressed on all sides to take 
a position on this or that question aris- 
ing out of the war, he has refused by 
word or action to take sides even in 
matters not directly affecting the posi- 
tion of one or the other of the beiliger- 
ents. He has aroused much criticism, 
satisfied completely none of the peoples 
at war, but he cannot as yet be justly 
accused of any violation of neutrality, 
even by inference. Such adverse com- 
ment as has been made upon his 
actions, or lack of action, in this mat- 
ter has really been brought about by 
the absoluteness of his neutrality. 

A situation is rapidly arising in this 
connection which will test his states- 
manship, and that is the attitude of 
the United States Government towards 
those South American countries which 
seem inclined, either through careless- 
ness or sympathy, to afford material 
aid and comfort to one or the other of 
the combatants in Europe. The United 
States Government has been appealed 
to in the matter of an enforced neu- 
trality of the countries of the two 
American continents. This has been 
done because of the commanding posi- 
tion of the United States in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and also because of 
the general acceptance of the principle 
of the Monroe Doctrine, suggesting, as 
it does, a non-participation in Buropean 
affairs by any of the American Gov- 
ernments, great or small. The decision 
of Washington in this important mat- 
ter will be awaited with interest, as 
it promises to be an important pro- 
nunciamento as to the attitude of the 
United States in this really important 
phase of its foreign policy. Should the 
United States accept responsibility for 
the neutrality of the whole of the 
Americas, with the exception of 
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Canada, it will have to be enforced. 
If not, the situation may lead to com- 
plications extending the war area to 
the South American continent, a result 
which would cause deep concern among 
the people of the United States. It 
would necessarily bring the United 
States much nearer the firing line 
than at present and suggest unpleasant 
possibilities for the near future. The 
American nation is now resting so 
easily in the completeness of its neu- 
trality that developments of the kind 
suggested would come as a rude 
awakening to present dreams of 
security. 

There is little doubt but that the 
American people as a whole are in- 
clined to trust their President, and 
commend his course up to the present 
time in matters which have depended 
solely upon his own thought and ac- 
tion. That there is no such general 
trust or belief in like wisdom or hon- 
esty of purpose in the Democratic 
party was made manifest at the polls 
last November, and it is fair enough 
to assume with the evidence at hand 
as to the general confidence in the 
President that this was a factor of 
sufficient importance in the voting to 
credit the same with saving the party 
from actual defeat in the House of 
Representatives. 

Apart from the fact that the Demo- 
cratic party still retains control of the 
national government in all its branches, 
the most interesting and important 
feature of American politics at this 
time is the record of the rather extra- 
ordinary session of Congress which 
came to an end late in October. 
President Wilson was inaugurated 
March 4th, 1913. One month later he 
called an extra session of Congress to 
revise the tariff and formulate an in- 
come-tax law. This extra session sat 
until December ist, 1913, when it was 
merged into a regular session, which 
began by law on that date. In effect, 


therefore, Congress was in session from 
April, 1913, to November, 1914, a total 
of eighteen months, the longest sit- 
ting in the history of the country. 

The record of this session is one of 
amazing industry. Probably no legis- 
lative body in the world has ever 
tackled as many vital problems and 
found a solution of sorts within the 
span of a year and a half. The prin- 
cipal enactments were a new tariff law 
covering the entire field of customs 
duties and customs administration; an 
income-tax law; a drastic revision of 
the currency laws, and the establish- 
ment of an entirely new system for 
the federal control of banking; laws 
restraining trusts and monopolies; re- 
peal of the toll-exemption clause giving 
special privileges to American coast- 
wise shipping in the Panama Canal; 
and a law providing for the building 
of one thousand miles of railroad in 
Alaska at a cost of $35,000,000, this 
railroad, with its telegraph and tele- 
phone lines, to be operated as a Gov- 
ernment enterprise. 

The Democrats went into office in 
1913 pledged to tariff revision, which 
was wanted by the people almost re- 
gardless of party politics. It was nec- 
essarily to be a thankless task, for it 
is inevitable that no tariff revision can 
be made which will meet with uni- 
versal approval. The Democrats also 
made the serious political error of 
promising the people a reduction in the 
cost of living through the revision of 
the tariff which the party was about 
to undertake. Such a promise was 
bound to remain unfulfilled, for it was 
economically unsound. The disappoint- 
ment of the voters at finding that 
lower import duties did not mean nec- 
essarily cheaper living reacted later at 
the polls. This failure of Democratic 


tariff legislation to accomplish imme- 
diate and beneficial results to the con- 
sumer was, naturally, taken advantage 
of by the Republicans, and discontent 














was fanned to the utmost during the 
campaign preceding the election. As a 
result of this failure of a reduced 
tariff to bring about cheaper living 
there is said to be a revival of protec- 
tionist sentiment. As America is still 
the most highly protected of all the 
great countries, it is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether this reaction will, in 
the end, go further, even in the event 
of a Republican victory later on, than 
equalization and a correction of mani- 
fest injustices in the law as it now 
stands. 

The income-tax law was accepted 
generally by the nation as a just and 
desirable form of taxation, though 
there is controversy as to some of the 
provisions under which it is operated. 
The income tax has come to stay in 
America, however, and as the great 
body of the voters are exempt from its 
call there will be no popular demand 
to relieve the comparatively well-to-do 
of the burden it imposes. Revision of 
the currency aimed at greater stability 
of banking resources and increased 
flexibility of the money supply. That 
these objects have been accomplished 
is yet to be proved, though the testi- 
mony of the bankers themselves is 
generally favorable to the new system. 
Existing trust laws were strengthened 
at several points, and greater powers 
given the Government to investigate, 
secure testimony and evidence, and to 
prosecute violators of the law. A new 
anti-trust law was enacted. It pro- 
vides for guilt of individuals connected 
with corporations convicted of vio- 
lating the anti-trust laws, limits inter- 
locking directorates, prohibits holding 
companies which will lessen competi- 
tion, prevents exclusive and “tying” 
contracts, liberalizes laws relating to 
injunctions and contempt, and exempts 
from prosecution under the anti-trust 
laws agricultural, horticultural, fra- 
ternal, and labor organizations. 

Through less radical, though still 
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important laws enacted, the militia or 
State troops were placed on such foot- 
ings as give the President power to 
call upon them in time of war; “fu- 
ture” cotton sales were taxed in such 
manner as to ensure bona fide trans- 
actions. The importation of opium 
into the United States, except for 
medicinal purposes, was prohibited. 
Some changes were made in the laws 
governing the diplomatic service, and 
the American diplomatic agencies in 
Argentina and Chili were raised to the 
rank of embassies. General arbitration 
treaties were ratified by the Senate 
with twelve foreign countries, includ- 
ing England, and treaties were made 
with twenty-three countries providing 
for international commissions to in- 
vestigate disputes which cannot be dis- 
posed of by ordinary diplomatic ex- 
changes, one of these treaties also being 
with England. The important treaties 
proposed with Nicaragua for the pur- 
chase of the Nicaragua canal route, 
and with Colombia, proposing to pay 
that country $25,000,000 indemnity for 
the use of the Panama Canal strip, 
were left as unfinished business at the 
adjournment of Congress. 

The effect of the trouble with Mexico 
and of the European War is notably 
reflected in legislative measures taken 
to meet emergencies which have arisen 
in consequence. Special taxes were 
imposed to make up for a $100,000,000 
deficit in national revenue. Foreign- 
built ships were admitted to American 
registry. A billion dollars in emer- 
gency currency was made available for 
the banks. War-risk marine insurance 
was inaugurated as a Government in- 
dustry. Large amounts of money 
were set aside to assist Americans 
abroad, aid the Red Cross, and to 
cover unusual expenses incidental to 
operations in Mexico. It is interesting 
to note that the American people have 
been put to an expense of $1,000,000 
already in taking over the embassies 
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and consulates of combatants in enemy 
countries in Europe. 

The above are the most important of 
the measures enacted at this recent 
session of Congress, but they are a 
small part of the work accomplished 
during the session, for the usual 
enormous grist went through the mill 
in addition to these special or extra- 
ordinary measures. Upon all the more 
important and many of the minor Acts 
President Wilson made his mark 
either as sponsor for the measure as 
a whole or as critic or originator of 
certain provisions as they were orig- 
inally proposed. During the entire 
eighteen months he exerted an enor- 
mous driving force to expedite legisla- 
tion, and where his interest and 
advocacy were aroused he used all the 
various forms of pressure available to 
the President, and they are many, to 
enforce his own views upon the legis- 
lative body. . 

In view of the hold he is known to 
have upon the respect and confidence 
of the American people, it is a severe 
commentary upon the standing of the 

The Fortnightly Review. 


Democratic party with the voters that 
it was able to do no more than to 
retain a small percentage of the large 
majority with which it went into 
power less than two years ago. It is 
seldom safe to attempt a political fore- 
cast for a coming Presidential contest 
upon the results of a biennial or “off- 
year” election, but it is evident that 
if public opinion does not veer to a 
much more favorable direction for the 
Democrats before November, 1916, and 
the Republicans in the meantime suc- 
ceed in healing up the dissensions 
within their ranks, the Democratic 
party will have difficulty in retaining 
its hold upon the country at the next 
Presidential election. Prophecy is use- 
less, however, especially at this time, 
for much water can run under the 
mill in two years, and the human tide 
of events never moved at a faster gait 
than in the months now passing. In 
1916 it will be a question of men and 
measures of the moment, and they may 
bear small relation to those of this 
most tragic year of 1914. 
James Davenport Whelpley. 





POLAND AND THE PRESENT WAR. 


For many years now the average 
Englishman has been accustomed to 
regard Poland as a splendid poem, a 
moving stage-play. Only the terrible 
fate of Belgium has helped him in 
some measure to realize that the poem 
which is called Poland has been much 
more in the nature of a surgical opera- 
tion. of which a whole nation is the 
unwilling victim. 

In 1772, the year of the partition, 
the kingdom of Poland was about 
780,000 square kilometres in extent. 
In this earliest attempt to tear asun- 
der the “living flesh of Poland,” in 
the vivid language of the Russian 
Commander-in-Chief, Prussia, Austria, 


and Russia seized territory of about 
226,000 square kilometres in area. In 
1793, Russia and Prussia divided be- 
tween them a further portion of about 
300,000 square kilometres, and three 
years later all three Powers completed 
the partition of Poland. Not, however, 
until the Congress of Vienna (1815) 
were the frontiers of the three Powers 
definitely fixed. Russia’s share con- 
sisted of the nine governments of 
Lithuania and Ukraina, i.e., Vilna, 
Grodno, Kovno, Mohilew, Minsk, 
Vitebsk, Podolia, Volhynia, and Kieff, 
besides the kingdom of Poland; while 
the Prussians acquired West Prussia, 
the Duchy of Poznan (Posen), and 














part of East Prussia; and the Aus- 
trians secured the whole of Galicia. 
The territory which formerly formed 
part of the kingdom of Poland now 
contains a population of forty-one 
millions. To-day, however, the dis- 
tricts mainly inhabited by the Poles 
do not include the nine governments 
of Lithuania and Ukraina, although the 
Poles there still form a very large 
minority. On the other side, the 
Polish ethnographical territory extends 
to Austrian and Prussian Silesia. The 
total number of Poles in Europe is 
more than twenty-three and a half 
millions. 

These plain figures should show the 
supreme importance of the Polish ques- 
tion in Central and Eastern Europe, 
so much the more since Poland, though 
geographically mutilated almost  be- 
yond recognition, politically and #s- 
thetically is as vivid and forceful an 
individuality as ever lived and pre- 
served its soul through almost unen- 
durable oppression. Menta) and bodily 
bludgeoning served not to break, but 
to buttress its national spirit; and 
though to-day scarcely a family has 
not its sons and brothers domiciled in 
different parts of Poland, though Pole 
is fighting Pole, brother against 
brother, son against father, in a war 
which was none of their seeking, to- 
morrow, please God, will see Poland, 
proud and united, once more take her 
place among the nations. 

Until the last insurrection, which 
ended in 1864, Poland was a living 
symbol of the fight for freedom. 
Rising time after time against over- 
whelming odds, the Poles allowed no 
opportunity to escape of demonstrating 
their passionate desire for liberty. 


Eighty thousand of them fought with 
Napoleon, clinging to the end, with 
pitiful persistence, to the shreds of 
promises he had held out to them of 
deliverance from the oppressors’ yoke. 
With General Chrzanowski and the 
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then Colonel Zamoyski, they helped the 
Belgians in their war of independence. 
A Polish General, Mieroslawski, was 
leader of the insurrection in Sicily; 
later General Chrzanowski became 
commander of the Sardinian forces; 
Dembinski, Wysocki, and Bem, all 
Poles, led the Hungarian struggle for 
freedom in 1848. At the time of the 
Crimean War, General Count Zamoy- 
ski offered a corps of Polish volunteers 
to the British Government, and they 
were accepted, though the subsequent 
end of the war gave them no oppor- 
tunity of taking part in any important 
battle. Every American knows the 
names of Kosciusko and Pulawski, co- 
partners with Washington in the 
pioneer work of American independ- 
ence. In the early years of the nine- 


teenth century, Poland’s hopeless 
struggles gave expression to the 
libertarian tendencies of Europe. 


Thomas Campbell, Lamartine, and 
Tennyson celebrated them in verse ; 
British diplomats sent sympathetic 
despatches . but the Poles still 
suffered. The first article of the 
Treaty of Vienna, from which neither 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Aus- 
tria, nor Prussia has withdrawn 
its signature, still promised: “Les 
Polonais, sujets russes, autrichiens, et 
prussiens, recoivent une representation 
et des institutions nationales.” .. . 
After 1863, the policy of the Poles 
changed, and they turned to more 
pacific propaganda. They rose no more 
in hopeless rebellion, though not a drop 
of the blood shed in innumerable bat- 
tles was spilt in vain, but they now 
encouraged education and _ science; 
they endeavored to develop their in- 
dustries, neglected and all but ruined 
by wars and levies. In this direction, 
again, not a single hindrance was 
spared them. Unjust taxation aimed 
at the prevention of industry; Russia’s 
prohibition of the building of roads 
and railways prevented the growth of 
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commerce. High schools were closed, 
universities were MRussianized, sec- 
ondary and primary schools either 
closed or Germanized or Russianized ; 
and for many years not a single les- 
son was learnt in Polish in Russian 
or Prussian Poland. 

\ For many years now both Prussian 
and Russian Governments have for- 
bidden private persons or institutions 
to teach the Polish language to Polish 
children. Immediately the well-known 
Ukaze of 1905 was issued, over a thou- 
sand primary schools were opened in 
Russian Poland and attended by sixty- 
three thousand children. Eighteen 
months afterwards all of them were 
closed. The Polish religion was perse- 
cuted, most of their Bishops exiled, the 
Uniates exiled or executed, the head 
of the Polish Church, Cardinal Ledo- 
chowski, confined in a Prussian prison ; 
over a milliard marks were voted by 
the Prussian Government for the ac- 
quisition of Polish estates . . . but 
all in vain.| The Polish spirit refused 
to be broken; the Polish population 
increased faster than the foreign ele- 
ment;, Polish banks in Prussian 
Poland successfully financed land- 
owners against the German Coloniza- 
tion Commissions; the industry of 
Russian Poland became the most im- 
portant in the whole Empire, amount- 
ing to 24 per cent of the total; and, 
finally, Polish culture produced Mme. 
Curie, Sienkiewicz, Paderewski. Never 
more significant than now, even in this 
heavy storm of war that hangs over 
and harasses Poland, was the utter- 
ance of an eminent Victorian states- 
man: “Polish nationality cannot be 
extinguished.” 

The situation of the Poles is par- 
ticularly distressing in the present 
war. The measure of their newly- 
revived hope of ultimate independence 
is the measure of their present suffer- 
ing. It is, of course, well known that 
three similar proclamations have been 


issued by Russia, Germany, and Aus- 
tria, promising a united Poland, 
political freedom, and even self-govern- 
ment. The three protagonists are 
moving hand and foot to win over the 
population of this country; even the 
Prussians, who with one hand bring 
war and destruction, offer assurances 
of good faith with the other. More 
than any other country, more even 
than Belgium, is Poland stricken by 
the war. On three-quarters of Polish 
territory the brunt of it is being 
waged. The biggest battles of the 
Eastern campaign have been, and have 
still to be, fought there. 

But even more important and more 
profound is the psychological storm 
through which the soul of Poland is 
passing. There are now over 600,000 
Polish soldiers in three opposing 
armies—120,000 in the Austrian, 80,000 
in the Prussian, and 400,000 in the 
Russian army—all forced to fight one 
against the other, and even quite lit- 
erally brother against brother. Among 
my own friends are two Polish broth- 
ers, one of whom is a Prussian subject, 
and the other a Russian, and both are 
at the front. Quite recently the news- 
papers published a story which reads 
like an act of a Greek tragedy. Dur- 
ing a lull in the fighting in Galicia, 
doctors on both sides went forward 
and shook hands and exchanged cards 
on the battlefield. All of them were 
Poles... . 

From the sentimental point of view, 
the position is even more distressing. 
On the one hand are the majority of 
the Poles, Russian subjects, who be- 
lieve in the promises of the Russian 
Commander-in-Chief, and have thrown 
in their lot with Russia. On the other 
hand are the very large minority of 
Poles who owe allegiance to the crown 
of Prussia, but who have no faith in 
the Prussian promises, and are forced 
by direst necessity to remain quiet, 
if not quiescent. Last, but not least, 
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are the Poles in Galicia, who have 
been well treated during the last fifty 
years, and who are bound by incon- 
siderable ties of affection to the Em- 
peror Franz Josef. 

A hundred and fifty years of bloody 
oppression and bitter persecution have 
not passed over the heads of the 
Poles without leaving their mark on 
Polish character, and it is not un- 
natural that the complex nature of the 
calamity now being enacted in Central 
Europe has found them rent by not 
unreasonable suspicion of the various 
political influences at work. It is very 
difficult at this moment for a Pole to 
find, still less to fulfil, the correct at- 
titude towards the war and the con- 
flicting forces. The facts of the situ- 
ation, however, are plain and positive. 
Every Pole hates Prussia, not only the 
Government, but the people, who have 
always, with very few exceptions, 
joined the Government in its cam- 
paign of extermination against the 
Pole. 

The- next plain fact is the sympathy 
which the Poles have ever felt for 
each of the two great Western Powers 
—admiration for Great Britain, love 
for France. At the present moment 
they place absolute trust in their hon- 
esty and their aim. They honor their 
leaders, and have faith in the justice 
of their cause. Many times during the 
last few weeks I have heard this senti- 
ment on Polish lips: “We believe in 
England because she was the country 
which liberated the slaves and gave 
independence to Greece. England will 
remember, with the French, the gallant 
French with whom we fought side by 
side in times gone by, that they signed 
the Treaty of Vienna, guaranteeing 
political freedom to Poland.” 

Several weeks after the war began 
I had the honor to meet a great French 
statesman, who expressed himself to 
me in the following memorable words: 
‘This war, much more than even the 
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Napoleonic wars, is a war of nation- 
alities. (We are not fighting, like the 
Germans, for autocracy; we are fight- 
ing for the most sacred rights of hu- 
manity, for freedom, and, above all, 
for the freedom of small or oppressed 
nations.” There is no nation in the 
world whose oppression, in proportion 
to its size, has been so severe as that 
of Poland, whose population is over 
three times greater than that of Bel- 
gium, greater than the population of 
all the Balkan States together, greater 
than that of Spain, and only a little 
less than that of Italy—in order of 
size, the sixth in Europe. The day has 
at last dawned when the policy of Eu- 
rope (or at least of the ultimately vic- 
torious half of Europe) will admit a 
view other than merely humanitarian 
of the Polish question. 

\\As the war has proved, the Poles, 
whom a policy of extermination for a 
hundred and fifty years has left un- 
shaken, can no longer be ignored. The 
friendship of a united Polish nation 
is of the highest political and strategi- 
cal importance for any European 
Power. The term “Buffer State” ap- 
plies exactly to Poland, containing as 
it does a homogeneous mass of twenty- 
three million people, united in lan- 
guage and religion, cultured and en- 
terprising, and inhabiting a territory 
of very great agricultural and mineral 
wealth. Neither Russia nor Germany 
has in this region topographical 
boundaries like the Vosges, the Alps, 
or the sea. Generally speaking, Poland 
composes the greater part of that great 
plain extending between Berlin and 
Moscow. 

A restored Poland, like a living bul- 
wark between the East and the West, 
would become the greatest guarantee 
of permanent peace in Europe. <The 
history of this nation, which records 
not a single war of conquest under- 
taken on its own behalf, should pro- 
vide sufficient argument against its 
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ever entertaining ambitions of terri- 
torial aggrandizement.>) Like a larger 
Belgium, which bore the first shock of 
the present conflict—as, indeed, she 
has borne the brunt of almost all the 
battles during the last thousand years, 
and might, had her neutrality been re- 
spected, have largely prevented the 
present calamity—Poland, with her 
much greater population, could much 
more effectively oppose any such vio- 
lation of neutrality as Belgium has 
suffered. 

The position of the Poles to-day 
prevents their making any important 
move to defend their cause. By the 
iron necessity of war they are con- 
strained—such of them as are not en- 
gaged in the three opposing armies— 
to remain passive spectators of the 
terrible conflict which has made of 
their country an enormous battlefield. 
But this difficult situation, like a bal- 
ancing trick, is liable to be. changed 
at any moment. The Poles’ natural 
disinclination to take sides in what has, 
by a horrible blow of fate, become for 
them an internecine war, forbids them 
to do more than place their trust in 
the policy of the Allies. They have 
complete faith in the Governments of 
France and Great Britain, a faith 
which the expression of sympathy for 
their cause contained in a letter re- 
cently addressed by the British For- 
eign Office to myself, as also in nu- 
merous letters which I receive daily 
from unknown friends and sympa- 
thizers, has profoundly established. 

The Polish dream of independence, 
far as it seemed from realization a few 
months ago, is not at all impractica- 
ble. This terrible war will have been 
largely waged in vain if its end does 
not witness the living limbs of Poland 
once more united and all the terri- 
tory which may be properly termed 
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Polish joined under one administra- 
tion. The new Poland (or rather the 
old Poland revived) must be granted 
a liberal constitution, national auton- 
omy, and the right to develop her cul- 
ture and industry unhampered by the 
present restrictions. As the history of 
the last fifty years has shown, even 
under a semi-autonomous Government 
the Poles proved capable of ruling 
themselves. The terrible lessons of 
the past have not been forgotten. 

The Poles, though fervent Catholics, 
are not fanatics; the small religious 
and other communities scattered in 
the western and southern parts of 
Poland will enjoy equal freedom with 
themselves. \ Whatever faults history 
has accredited to this people, they 
have never been oppressors; Perhaps 
that is why they have been/so relent- 
lessly oppressed. 

In conclusion, I cannot refrain from 
quoting the following exquisite passage 
by Mr. Arthur Symons, written in 
1908, on the occasion of a further dev- 
ilish development of Prussia’s policy of 
persecution: “The Polish race, to those 
who are acquainted with it, is the 
most subtle and most delicate, and one 
of the noblest and most heroic races 
of Europe. Its existence should be as 
precious to Europe as that of a price- 
less jewel. The hand of Prussia is 
stretched out to steal it, the hand of 
a thief snatching at a jewel. If it is 


stolen, there will be an end of its 


vivid, exquisite life. Its light will be 
put out under bolts and bars in dark- 
ness. What has Prussia to do with a 
race which it cannot understand: a 
race which desires only peace with 
freedom?” 

“Peace with Freedom”—no finer 
motto could be inscribed on the banner 
of the restored Poland. | 

J. H. Retinger. 
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THE POMANDERS. 
By ARgTHUB FETTERLESS. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ADVENT OF FODDLES. 

For some perfectly inscrutable rea- 
son, Foddles preserved my letter to 
him inviting him to come and stay at 
Pomander Farm. He gave me .the 
letter the other day, for the purpose 
of this book, and I think it well to 
inelude it here, because it shows the 
state of things as it existed in my 
mind at the time, without any of those 
slight differences which, perhaps, creep 
into accounts written after the event. 

The letter lies before me now, with 
the envelope in which it was contained. 
The envelope is somewhat tattered and 
frayed, and has a well-worn appear- 
ance, probably gained by long inclu- 
sion in one of the pockets of some of 
Foddles’ sporting jackets. 

The letter runs thus :— 

My dear Foddiles,—I have to ac- 
knowledge with thanks and heartfelt 
gratitude the receipt of your letter of 
14th inst., containing the usual amount 
of impudence, self-satisfaction, and un- 
called-for suspicion. I am neither on 
the “ran-dan,” nor am I doing the “la- 
di-da,” whatever these expressions may 
mean, and on these points I must con- 
tinue to deplore your persistent abuse 
of the English language. 

In answer to your question as to my 
exact whereabouts, I am staying at a 
place called Pomander Farm, with a 
family called the Pomanders, with 
whom I have become acquainted by an 
accidental circumstance. Living as one 
of their household, I find the food rich 
and nourishing; I find the district 
picturesque and beautiful; I find the 
family charming. Indeed I think I 
may truly say that never have I found 
under one roof a family so harmonious 
among themselves, so kind-hearted and 
generous to others, and so uniformly 
considerate to one who was but a few 
days ago a complete stranger to them. 
No doubt they have their faults like 


other mortals—I know they have—but 
their virtues outweigh them all. 
They are true children of the 
soil, who have not lost the virtues 
derived thereby, while at the same 
time they have also acquired the 
best part of the graces which come 
from a fair acquaintance with the 
outer world. 

The family consists of the father and 
mother, three daughters and a son. 
For the time being they have made me 
one of the family, and I am dwelling 
in the midst of them in an atmosphere 
of perfect harmony. On the heather 
hills, among rose gardens, in sweet- 
scented bowers, I and the fairies pass 
the days. It is a perfect idyll. 

But I fear that your gross stock- 
broking mind may not altogether ap- 
preciate this description. It may be 
lost upon your cynicism and worldly 
wisdom. If so, I can only pity you. 
However, I have resolved to give you 
an opportunity, which I hope will be 
accepted in a spirit suitable to the 
occasion. The Pomanders, with their 
natural generosity, have agreed to re- 
ceive you here as their guest along 
with myself for a few days. I have 
arranged it so, in order that you too 
might have an opportunity of living 
for a short time under these pecu- 
liarly happy conditions. Now, my dear 
Foddles, please let me know if and 
when you will come, and if you do 
come, please remember that you are 
receiving in this invitation a very gift 
from the gods, and appreciate it ac- 
cordingly. 

I shall be happy to see you on these 
conditions.—Ever yours most faith- 
fully, 

George Kerrendel. 


Looking over that letter after the 
lapse of years it does seem a trifle 
high-falutin (and admonitory to Fod- 
dles too), that is, if viewed simply as 
a letter, but when in the light of the 
Pomanders—no! When I remember 
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them in these days I stand to every 
word in praise of them. 

Foddles’ reply was characteristic. 

My dear Kerrendel,—I am afraid 
you will never change. You are al- 
ways the same old half-dreamy, half- 
practical guide, philosopher and friend 
sort of specimen. Bless you, I don’t 
mind! I’ve known you too long and 
too well for that. The only thing I 
can’t understand is how the dickens 
you give so much advice for nothing 
—after being trained as a barrister! 

I observe your description of the 
angelic family, which has made an 
impression even on my gross.mind, and 
I am coming—you bet I am coming. 
Three daughters! Ho, ho, ha, ha! 
And they’ve made you a member of the 
family—for the time being! Oh! oh! 
George, my young friend, do be care- 
ful! It is high time I was there to 
protect you from the _ bewitching 


damsels—the fair, fat farmer’s daugh- 
ters! 

Have you started writing poetry 
yet? 

Coming by the 7.40 morning train, 


arriving (D.V. and the Highland Rail- 
way Company, in which I have some 
money, for which I have received no 
dividend for some years) at 9.30. 

My best thanks to yourself, the Po- 
manders, and the gods who have in- 
spired mortals so to do.—yYour affec- 
tionate 

Foddles. 

I remember that when I got that 
letter I was somewhat annoyed. All 
that nonsense about bewitching damsels 
and writing poetry! Of course I had 
no intention of marrying any of the 
Pomanders. I merely realized in an 
abstract way the virtues of the family. 

Foddles arrived next day, and 
Bessie, Eva, and myself met him at 
the station. His conduct from the be- 
ginning, I am sorry to say, was marked 
by an irritating levity which gave me 
considerable annoyance. 

When I had introduced him to the 
Pomander girls, he at once dragged me 
into the business by calling them an- 


gels, and assuring them that I had 
written to inform him that I was stay- 
ing among angels, a statement which, 
of course, was untrue. 

I should have thought such flattery 
would have been little appreciated by 
girls of the Pomander stamp, but, to 
my surprise, they laughed and seemed 
quite delighted. 

Bessie glanced at me, I noticed, 
perhaps to find out whether I had 
really said they were angels or not, 
and as I did not like to deny the thing 
after it had been said, since indeed 
there was an element of truth in it, 
there I was put in a falsity with a 
family with whom I had throughout 
been extremely truthful and honest for 
fear of any misunderstanding. 

Foddles continued in much the same 
strain, bringing the whole battery of 
his cheap London flattery to bear on 
these happy country girls, apparently 
to their delight. At least they laughed 
incessantly, not being accustomed, I 
suppose, to much of that sort of thing. 

On the other hand, it may be that 
they merely regarded Foddles as a kind 
of strutting peacock produced for their 
entertainment, and a part at least of 
their laughter was at himself and not 
at his sayings. It is often difficult to 
know what women are thinking, al- 
though for the time being I was cer- 
tainly eclipsed, for Foddles had a glib 
tongue indeed, while I am always a 
trifle lackadaisical in speech. 

With his flattery Foddles mingled 
a certain amount of light chaff, call- 
ing the Pomanders country lassies and 
bonnie lassies, and the like. Being 
high-spirited girls, I think they were 
eventually nettled by his chaff, and 
turned the tables on him by references 
to Cockneys and enquiries why he only 
came in trews (Foddles was wearing 
knickerbockers), and had forgotten his 
kilt—a sarcasm, I suppose, on the 
Cockneys who come north in kilts. As 
Foddles was decidedly of the spindle- 
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shank type, I think he rather smarted 
under some of their observations. 
Anyhow he did not carry his witti- 
cisms at their expense much further. 

On arrival at the house Foddles, I 
am bound to admit, was sincerely 
decent about the beauty of the house 
and its surroundings. He praised the 
roses with a wealth of flowing lan- 
guage for which I would never have 
given him credit. I am inclined to 
think that he was at that time 
trying to restore his prestige, so to 
speak. He had been playing the fool 
all the way to the house, and now he 
wanted to show that he really pos- 
sessed an artistic mind—of course, he 
didn’t. He has’ been and always will 
be nothing more nor less than a stock- 
broker, and he knows it, although he 
occasionally tries to delude himself 
and other people to think otherwise. 

When he came to meet Mrs, Po- 
mander and Mary, he opened fire again 
with the polished phraseology of May- 
fair. I am inclined to think that Mrs. 
Pomander took it very well, but John 
Pomander came up about the middle 
of his speech, and listened to it with 
a twinkle in his eye. 

Thereafter Foddles was fed, and 
made to feel at home in the way the 
Pomanders could do such things. 

After he was fully installed, the 
effect of Foddles upon the household 
was very remarkable. It had been a 
happy, merry household while I lived 
in it, but it had had occasional seasons 
of quiet and reflection, and while peo- 
ple had laughed whenever there was a 
joke they had been sensible at other 
times. With the coming of Foddles 
there ensued a reign of never-ceasing 
hilarity. Why it should have been so 
I cannot tell. Foddles moved about 
with a perpetual grin on his coun- 
tenance. Mrs. Pomander was buxomly 
smiling. Mary had a semblance of a 
smile. Bessie had a twinkle in her 
eye, while Eva was simply giggling all 


the time. And the whole lot of them 
were ready to burst into laughter on 
the slightest provocation. 

What it was about Foddles that 
created this I do not know. Whether 
it was his funny face, or his spindle 
legs, or his check knickerbockers, can- 
not be told. Only one thing is cer- 
tain—that he was the cause. Eventu- 
ally matters got so bad that I myself 
caught the laughing fever, and went 
about a giglo-maniac. 

It was while matters were in this 
curious state that an incident occurred 
on the third day of Foddles’ visit 
which perhaps throws some light on 
these circumstances. 

Under the stairway in the farm- 
house, towards the back, there was a 
sort of alcove—a comparatively dark 
place not very well seen by anyone 
coming down the stair. 

As I was descending the stair on 
that day I suddenly heard a voice, 
which was decidedly like that of Eva, 
shouting. : 

“Oh, Mr. Foddles!” the voice cried. 

There were also sounds as of strug- 
gle and subdued laughter. 

I looked over the staircase, only to 
see Foddles coming along the passage 
below the staircase, and to hear a 
swish of skirts disappearing in an op- 
posite direction. 

When I came to the foot of the 
stair I stopped. “Foddles!” I said 
solemnly. 

“Yes,” he answered, with an uncon- 
cerned smile. 

I hesitated at that. I was practi- 
cally certain that Eva had been in that 
alcove, but yet I did not know defi- 
nitely. I did not wish to condemn un- 
justly. On the other hand, I was 
prepared to be exceedingly angry if 
Foddles were using his invitation to 
treat in any cheap manner any mem- 
ber of so charming a household, or to 
abuse the confidence of any one of 
those innocent and generous girls. 
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In the circumstances I thought it 
better to prefer no definite charge. 
“Foddles,” I repeated, “I hope you are 
not acting in a way calculated to bring 
trouble to this very generous family.” 

He smiled. “Don’t alarm yourself, 
old boy,” he said. “They can look after 
themselves.” 

I looked at him severely and passed 
on. I did not like his answer. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE ECCENTRICITIES OF JOCK. 

Foddles throughout his visit dis- 
played great impartiality in the dis- 
tribution of his attentions to the ladies, 
At first, I recollect that I found this 
not displeasing, for it was obviously 
reasonable that he should have a fair 
opportunity to consider the relative 
qualities of the girls. But later, this 
did not appear so satisfactory, because 
my idea in bringing Foddles among the 
Pomanders was to serve the family 
and the nation by getting at least one 
of those eminently marriageable daugh- 
ters provided with a suitable husband. 
Of course, despite his excessive levity 
and other distressing features, I knew 
that Foddles had many excellent quali- 
ties, and with the right kind of wife, 
would be almost certain to settle down 
into an excellent husband. I have no- 
ticed that these hilarity-men nearly 
always do. Here then was the man, 
the hour, and the opportunity. The 
question was—was he to rise to the 
occasion ? 

As our visit extended, and Foddles 
showed no signs of partiality for one 
more than another, I became increas- 
ingly troubled on this matter. of 
course, you may say, what business 
had I with such a matter? And, in 
ordinary circumstances, I would cer- 
tainly agree that I had no business 
whatever with it. But the circum- 
stances were not ordinary. I was an 
old friend of Foddles. I believed my- 
self a true friend to the Pomanders; 


I was a philosopher interested in the 
welfare of mankind. In all these in- 
terests I was surely called upon to 
promote what seemed likely to work 
for the welfare of every interest con- 
cerned. Anyhow, rightly or wrongly, I 
was interesting myself. 

But Foddles would dangle between 
Bessie and Eva, and they, to tell the 
truth, almost seemed to encourage him. 
I did not in the least object to his 
philandering, so far as any interest of 
mine was concerned, because I had no 
matrimonial intentions myself; but to 
play off one sister against the other 
seemed to me an act of cruelty. For 
these reasons I was at times not too 
well pleased with Foddles, and as the 
days went by I became the more doubt- 
ful of the possibility of his having any 
serious intentions. These doubts arose 
largely from my intimate knowledge of 
the character of Foddles. In occasional 
moments of seriousness he had told me 
something of his theories in life upon 
the important subjects, among others, 
of love, marriage, and divorce. From 
the recollection of conversations on 
these subjects I remembered that—in 
odd contrast to his stockbrokery prac- 
ticalness—he was an enthusiastic be- 
liever in love, and not only so, but in 
love at first sight. He had assured 
me that the day he met the woman 
he was to marry, he would recognize 
her there and then as his destined af- 
finity, and—he had added informa- 
tively—he would probably propose to 
her the day after. 

I had not argued much with his 
views. Knowing that he was often 
impetuous—perhaps a result produced 
by the exciting nature of the stock- 
broking business—I had merely lis- 
tened, and thought that in his case it 
was quite possible that his acts might 
follow his ideas. 

Well—he had seen the Pomander 
girls. The day after had come and 
gone, and days after that. But he had 




















said nothing and given no sign. He 
only continued to idle the time hilari- 
ously away. It was most provoking 
to one who could see, as I could, how 
great a chance he was missing—in his 
own best interests, if in no one else’s. 
There was only one element of hope 
in the situation, and that was, that 
Foddles was for him certainly display- 
ing an unusual reticence. I had tried 
to sound him once or twice as to his 
opinions, but beyond general encomi- 
ums, applicable to all or any one of the 
family, or cryptic utterances like “she’s 
a daisy,” or in Foddles’ barbarous 
Scotch, “bonnie wee thing,” I never 
obtained any light. 

Following on my reprimand of Fod- 
dies, I thought over these things for 
some time that morning: While so do- 
ing, I remember it came to me in a 
flash that Foddles might really be act- 
ing much better than I thought, and 
that that might be the explanation of 
his assurance over the sub-staircase 
scrimmage, and of the scrimmage itself. 

In that view I became decidedly more 
hopeful, and subsequent events through- 

‘out the day seemed to justify a san- 
guine attitude. 

A party of five of us—Bessie and 
Eva, Foddles, Jock, and myself—went 
out for a walk through the country 
lanes to the hills. 

The history of that walk, in so far as 
affecting Foddles and Eva, I can give 
with great conciseness, leaving the 
reader to draw his or her own infer- 
ences from facts which are of the 
nature of circumstantial evidence. 

I observed at the beginning of the 
walk that Eva seemed to be in no way 
displeased with Foddles, but, on the 
contrary, was very bright-eyed and 
merry. The story of their doings, so 
far as I knew it at the time, was this. 
These two started in advance of Bes- 
sie, Jock, and myself, and lost the 
way! We who came behind saw no 
more of them. 


The Pomanders. 
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As it was the last day of our stay, I 
have sometimes suspected that there 
had been some pre-arrangement, for 
neither Bessie nor Jock showed the 
slightest concern about the matter. 
Bessie said that Eva knew the way 
perfectly, though that only makes it 
the more surprising that she lost the 
way; but there—ladies are often lack- 
ing in the sense of direction. Perhaps 
I am mistaken in supposing a plot. 

Whatever the cause, Bessie, Jock, 
and I were left to tramp by ourselves, 
and we made by no means a dull 
party. Jock was very useful for pur- 
poses of enlivenment, for although his 
conversation was frequently disjointed 
it was often amusing. His actions 
were also diverting, being always of a 
gay, harmless order, and apparently re- 
sulting in his own enjoyment. 

Among other things, he would throw 
missiles at cows, jump odd fences, and 
occasionally burst into snatches of 
song. 

These oddities did not trouble either 
Bessie or myself, because I understood, 
and she knew that I understood. But 
one thing that Jock did that day I 
did not understand. I have often won- 
dered if Jock had been instructed to 
do as he did, or if, at the back of that 
curious brain there had been some dim 
realization of possibilities, and he, in 
his mad way, had determined to assist. 
I may say that Bessie was Jock’s 
favorite sister, and he would follow 
her about with a curious fidelity. At 
the same time Jock had, I think, taken 
quite a fancy to me. 

The incident happened at a place 
where there were cross roads. As we 
reached the parting of the ways, Jock 
suddenly stopped. Bessie and I 
watched him. She whispered to me, 
“He can’t pass here without turning.” 

Jock stood in the middle of the cross- 
ing, and said, “Three times round at 
the vital point.” He thereupon turned 
himself three times round. Then he 
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said “Dirty Dick.” Having said that, 
he burst out laughing, and, without 
another word, turned back and ran 
homewards, leaving us to do as we 
pleased. 

A strange proceeding. Probably the 
explanation might be found in visits 
paid by Jock to pantomimes at some 
period of his life. He had seen the 
stage villain, and heard the jokes about 
the cross roads and “Dirty Dick,” and 
the whole thing revolving in his twisted 
brain, reappeared at times in this form 
of an imaginary villain barring Jock’s 
progress. I understand that if Jock 
had not felt moved to say “Dirty Dick” 
he would have proceeded with us. 

Whatever the sources or causes of 
Jock’s actings, Bessie and I were left 
to continue our walk alone, which we 
did, without any regret on my part, I 
fancy, as it was always pleasant to 
talk to Bessie. 

There was a difference this day, how- 
ever, probably because it was the last 
day. I was sorry to be leaving the 
Pomanders, and I was not so unkind to 
myself as to suppose that those whom 
I had liked well would not in return 
like me a little too—especially people 
such as the Pomanders were. 

For myself, I think I spent some of 
the time speculating when we would 
ever meet again. Of course I could 
easily come there again if I chose, but 
it would scarcely have been right to 
make use of the family good-nature at 
any time just to please myself. 

I had some talk with Bessie about 
the possibilities of our all meeting 
again, and the conversation remains 
with me, for there was something 
subtly tense about it that made an 
indefinable impression on my mind. 


Bessie spoke for the most part very 
quietly and without her usual gentle 
gaiety, while I myself was curiously 
oppressed. 

We had often been clever and witty 
before, at least to our own satisfaction 


and merry laughter, but now neither 
of us was either clever or witty. 

Perhaps the heat of the sun, for it 
was a very warm day, wearied us. 

Probably for that cause we sat down 
together for a time in a place which 
was sheltered from the glare of the 
sun, and there we talked. 

“I wonder when I will be back again 
with you among the hills and the roses 
and the birds?’ So I mused aloud, 
glancing interrogatively at Bessie. 

I remember she seemed to avoid my 
glance that day. She pulled at pieces 
of heather and looked at the bits as 
she broke them off, or else gazed 
around on the scenery—anywhere ap- 
parently but on me. 

“You can come any time when you 
like,” she answered me. 

“It is very kind of you to say that,” 
I said, “but it would scarcely be rea- 
sonable for me to impose myself on you 
and your family like that. I have al- 
ready stayed a long time on the 
strength of frightening a few cows.” 

“You have been very welcome,” she 
said simply. “We would never regard 
your presence as an imposition.” 

I stared at her. She glanced up at 
me for a single instant, then gazed 
away towards some distant hills. It 
was answers like that which she had 
made which always surprised me in 
connection with the Pomanders. They 
seemed to act so regardless of them- 
selves. Nothing was too much to be 
done if it would contribute to some 
one’s happiness. It was all so unlike 
much of the calculating kindness of 
the world—of people who want to gain 
something. Whatever other thoughts 
she may have had, I do not believe 
that Bessie at that moment had any 
thought of her own interests. She 
meant in all simplicity that I had been 
welcome, and would be welcome again, 
and no return was expected. Such 
treatment of any one, such trust of 
any fellow-being, may represent the 
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height of insanity from a practical 
point of view, but to me it appeared 
then, and appears now, as having some- 
thing of almost oriental magnificence 
about it. Taking all the circumstances 
into account I have seldom in life 
met with such uncalculating generosity 
of character, and I found it then as 
always proportionately charming. I 
could not but express myself so. 

“Your kindness and generosity,” I 
said, “are magnificent, and not less so 
from the artless simplicity with which 
you give everything, and giving, ac- 
count as nothing. I cannot express to 
you how greatly I have appreciated 
the unvarying courtesy and kindness 
and warmth with which I have been 
treated; how much I admire the fine- 
ness of your ways and the high con- 
sideration shown in all your acts; and 
to you in particular, because I have 
seen perhaps more of you than of any 
ene else, I would like to say how much 
I am indebted to you for so many 
things that were charming, for so fine 
an example of kindness to bird and 
beast, and for so much pleasantness to 
myself.” 

When I had done speaking she col- 
ored somewhat, but continued to pull 
at pieces of heather. How well I re- 
member her as she sat there then, and 


how charming she looked when that 
short flush of pleasure deepened the 
richness of the coloring on her face and 
softened the sunburnt cheeks to some 
mingled shade which seemed to blend 
even more happily with the gold of 
her hair. 

For a few moments she said nothing. 
When she did speak she said, “Aren’t 
you rather putting us on a pedestal?” 

“Oh, no,” I answered confidently, 
“I’m not giving you an inch more than 
your due.” , 

She glanced at me for a second. 
“We're only country people after all,” 
she said. 

“That makes no difference,” I an- 
swered. “Probably you are what you 
are, because you are country people.” 

She was silent quite a long time after 
that. 

“Then you really mean all the nice 
things . . . you say about us. 
and . - and. . about me?” she 
enquired. 

“Certainly,” I said. 

Following that there was a pro- 
longed silence. There was something 
awkward about it. Eventually she 
spoke. “I suppose we'd better be get- 
ting home,” she said. 

The journey home was rather silent 


too. 


(To be continued.) 





“THE HAPPY WARRIOR.” 


It is probable that, to the end of 
time, the general public will continue 
to think of the soldier as the man 
whose work it is to kill, forgetting ever 
that his chief function is to succor 
and protect; to risk his life for the 
sake of others. 

But common as this false view is 
with heedless folk, we find great stu- 
dents of human nature constantly 
taking soldiers as the examples of ten- 


derness and true charity. Captain 
Sentry in the pages of Addison’s 
Spectator, and Uncle Toby, are in- 
stances of this. When Thackeray, 
whose bitter wit was used so often for 
the scourging of vice, snobbishness, and 
all unworthy things, wants to give us 
a type of gentleness he presents it to 
us in the form of the simple and chiv- 
alrous soldier, Colonel Newcome. In 
Wordsworth’s “Character of the Happy 
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Warrior” there is no allusion whatever 
to killing. The Happy Warrior 

Is placable—because occasions rise 

So often that demand such sacrifice; 
+ « « « « « more able to endure, 

As more exposed to suffering and dis- 

tress ; 

Thence, also, more alive to tenderness. 

Thoughts such as these will come 
into the mind—it is impossible to ex- 
clude them—when one thinks of the 
kind gentleman so lately in our midst; 
but, putting aside such considerations 
for the present, I will endeavor to give 
a short analysis of the career of Lord 
Roberts as a soldier. 

From his own book Forty-One Years 
in India we learn how he faced his 
duties as a regimental officer when, as 
a young subaltern, he joined a battery 
of that fine old corps the Bengal Horse 
Artillery. He began by riding every 
horse in the battery, or “troop” as it 
was called in those days. “Thus,” he 
says, “I learned to understand the 
amount of nerve, patience, and skill 
necessary to the making of a good 
Horse Artillery driver, with the addi- 
tional advantage that I was brought 
into constant contact with the men.” 
It would be hard to find a _ better 
method of initiation into the duties of 
a regimental officer. Napoleon, the 
greatest soldier of all time, expected 
his officers to know the names and per- 
sonal histories of every man under their 
charge, and we may rely upon it that 
much of the recent success of our own 
Army in France is due to the close 
association between the officers and 
men of the units which compose it. 
Polo was not played in our hero’s 
young days, but we know that he was 
a good rider and shot. In the fight- 
ing in the Mutiny he showed himself a 
good swordsman, and even when he 
was Commander-in-Chief he would 
ride with a tent-pegging team of his 
own staff. 

Lord Roberts received a thorough 


training in staff duties, for he joined 
the Quartermaster-General’s Depart- 
ment before the Mutiny broke out, and 
remained in it for two-and-twenty 
years. It was during this period that 
he had the valuable experience of su- 
perintending all the arrangements for 
embarking the Bengal Division which 
sailed from Calcutta to take part in 
the expedition to Abyssinia. 

This staff and regimental work, com- 
bined with the fighting which he saw 
in the Mutiny and Umbeyla campaigns, 
was a splendid preparation for the 
work which was to fall upon his 
shoulders in the Afghan campaigns. It 
was then that he showed his tactical 
skill in the handling of troops in the 
field. 

And here we come upon a most inter- 
esting study, that of battles in which 
he commanded and won by a happy 
combination of foresight and audacity. 
If we follow closely the operations of 
the battles of the Peiwar Kotal, 
Charasia, and Kandahar we see the 
Same guiding principles. Lord Roberts 
never attacked the enemy in the place 
or from the direction in which the 
enemy wished and expected to be at- 
tacked. He invariably found a way 
round. He knew that the Afghans, dis 
trusting their own powers of mancu- 
vring and conscious of want of 
thorough training and discipline, would 
be unwilling to quit their strongly pre- 


‘pared positions, so in each case he 


kept them amused by a display of 
force in front of those positions and 
delivered his attack vigorously from 
a flank. 

It was always the same; at the 
Peiwar Kotal he had the ground recon- 
noitred day after day till the long, dif- 
ficult, and apparently dangerous route 
leading to the Spingawai Kotal was 
found, which enabled him to turn the 
Afghan position and threaten the 
enemy’s line of retreat. 

At the battle of Charasia the 
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strongly held position on the steep 
eliffs covering the Sanginawishta Pass 
was left carefully alone, or threatened 
only by four companies of the 92nd 
and three guns of the Field Artillery, 
while the real weight of the attack 
was hurled upon the extreme right of 
the Afghan line. 

At Kandahar, again, Ayub Khan’s 
main position on the Babawali Kotal 
was not attacked, the Bombay troops 
from the Kandahar garrison being 
merely drawn up in the plain in front of 
it, so that they could check an advance 
should one be made to _ threaten 
Kandahar. Meanwhile Highlanders, 
Sikhs, and Gurkhas threw themselves 
on the villages which the Afghans 
held in the plain, drove them out and, 
turning the spur of the Pir Paimal 
ridge, on the Afghan right, forced their 
way to Ayub’s camp, captured all his 
guns, and scattered the enemy in head- 
long rout. 

The study of the tactics of these 
battles is made all the more interest- 
ing when we remember that it was by 
closely similar tactics that Lord 
Roberts, twenty years later, drove 
Cronje from his extremely strong posi- 
tion on the Magersfontein Heights. 
Just as a skilful conjurer by move- 
ments of his hands distracts the eye 
of the spectator, so Lord Roberts drew 
the attention of the Boers to their ex- 
treme right by sending the Highland 
Brigade to a post some miles west of 
Magersfontein. Lord Methuen’s troops 
remained facing the enemy, ready to 
meet the Boers in the very unlikely 
event of their leaving their strong en- 
trenchments, while the real movement, 
French’s great rush of mounted troops, 
took place some way to the east of 
Cronje’s position. This movement re- 
lieved Kimberley, threatened Cronje’s 
rear, and menaced his communications 
with Bloemfontein. What was the re- 
sult? Cronje was driven from his 


well-nigh impregnable position on the 
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heights of Magersfontein, almost with- 
out the loss of a man on our side. 

We have scanned thus hastily Lord 
Roberts’s qualities as a regimental of- 
ficer, as a staff officer, and as a leader 
in the field. The dash on Kabul from 
the Kurrum Valley and the march to 
Kandahar show how quickly and surely 
he could seize on the points of what we 
may term political strategy. Lord 
Roberts was in Simla when news came 
of the murder of Cavagnari, our Envoy 
in Kabul. We may depend upon it 
that his advice had much to do with 
the quick decision of the Government 
of India to avenge that outrage by an 
immediate advance on Kabul. The 
forces available for this dash into a 
difficult country, inhabited by fierce 
and warlike tribes, were but six thou- 
sand strong; the number of transport 
animals on the spot was barely suf- 
ficient to move half of these at a time. 
But political considerations demanded 
that the risk should be run, and au- 
dacity and the quick movements of 
thoroughly trained troops might well 
lead to success. So the risks were 
taken, and Lord Roberts entered 
Kabul as a victor on the ninth day 
after he had crossed the Shutargardan 
Pass. 

More remarkable still as an instance 
of quick grasp of the military needs 
of the situation was his action when 
the news of the disaster of Maiwand 
reached Kabul at the end of July 1880. 
He promptly sent a telegram to Simla, 
urging the Government of India to 
despatch a strong column from Kabul 
to Kandahar to avenge the defeat at 
Maiwand, relieve Kandahar, and re- 
store our military prestige. The tele- 
gram contained the following words: 
“You need have no fears about my 
Division. It can take care of itself, 
and will reach Kandahar under the 
month.” The promise was carried out 
to the letter. Maiwand was fought on 
the 27th of July, the troops ugder Lord 
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Roberts reached Kandahar on the 31st 
of August. 

It was while Lord Roberts was Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India that the rich 
and fertile province of Upper Burma 
was added to the British Dominions. 
The very ease and certainty with 
which the operations were carried out 
have prevented this campaign from at- 
tracting much attention. But it may 
be mentioned that the Quartermaster- 
General’s Department had prepared 
everything so carefully for this expedi- 
tion that the ten thousand men allotted 
for it were railed to Calcutta and 
Madras, crossed the Bay of Bengal, 
and arrived at their destinations on 
the Irrawady River almost exactly to 
the scheduled time. 

As regards his work in the South 
African campaign, it would be difficult 
to express it better than in the fol- 
lowing words, taken from a recent 
issue of the Westminster Gazette: 

In that operation he showed all the 
qualities of the great soldier, ready 
acceptance of a great risk for a suffi- 
cient object, steady adhesion to his 
plan when once formed, refusal to be 
turned aside by the remonstrances of 
politicians, rapidity of movement and 
concentration on the supreme object. 
Other people might have thought of 
the plan, but only he at that moment 
could have executed it and carried 
with him the unquestioning confidence 
of the soldiers whom he led. 

As a matter of fact, I know from 
conversation with Lord Roberts that 
as soon as the War broke out he 
worked out a plan of campaign, and 
that when the call came for his serv- 
ices he had it ready. Also, that the 
plan he formed was the one he carried 
through. 

We come now to another phase of 
our hero’s career, his work as a 
student of military organization. This 
is well illustrated by an article from 


1 This plan, again, was based apen - p omed 
twenty years earlier, after Majuba.—A 


his pen, headed “Our Dwindling 
Army,” which appeared in the Nine- 
teenth Century for August, only a few 
days before the present great War be- 
gan. In that article he alluded to two 
others which he had contributed to 
this Review in 1882 and 1884,? while 


‘the lessons of the Afghan campaign 


were fresh in his mind. 

In that campaign the British units 
under his command had been in a 
transition state. The old long-service 
soldiers with whom he had fought in 
the Mutiny were rapidly disappearing, 
and the bulk of the men in the ranks 
were those enlisted, under Lord Card-* 
well’s reforms, for seven years’ service 
with the Colors, followed by five years 
in the Reserve. Lord Roberts followed 
these reforms, introduced at the insti- 
gation of Lord Wolseley soon after the 
Franco-German War of 1870-71, with 
the greatest interest. He understood 
and acknowledged the need for reform, 
and made many valuable suggestions 
for strengthening the new measures. 
He was particularly anxious that bad 
characters should be cleared out of 
the ranks; he recommended the aboli- 
tion of “deferred pay,” which meant in 
practice tempting a man to leave the 
Service in order that he might handle 
a lump sum of 211., which had accumu- 
lated to his credit during seven years 
of service. He insisted that the soldier 
should receive in cash the clear shilling 
a day which he was promised on en- 
listment. The wisdom of all these sug- 
gestions has long since been acknowl- 
edged, and they have been adopted, to 
the great benefit of the Army. 

But Lord Roberts did not fail 
to observe and to point out the 
weak points in Lord Cardwell’s 
reforms. “We have borrowed the 
German system in shadow, not in 
substance,” he said, “and we can 

2 “The Present State of the Army,” by Major- 
General Sir Frederick S. Ruberts, November 1882, 


and “Free Trade in the Army,” by Lieut. -Generai 
Sir Frederick S. Roberts, June 1884. 
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never possibly obtain, on the lines 
which we have adopted, a reserve of 
men of serviceable ages large enough 
to be really valuable.” “England,” he 
added, “with her voluntary enlistment, 
must depend upon her Militia and Vol- 
unteers for the necessary material” for 
expanding her Regular Army in time 
of war. 

In writing of Lord Roberts’s career, 
I think it is due to him to point out 
that, twenty-five years later, he still 
adhered to this great principle of re- 
lying upon the Auxiliary Forces for 
the reserves necessary for a great war. 
For the Bill which he introduced in 
the House of Lords in 1909 asked for 
universal training for and in the Ter- 
ritorial Force, so that adequate num- 
bers of men should receive adequate 
training in time of peace. By this 
means, he pleaded, and by this means 
only, would adequate reserves be made 
immediately available on the outbreak 
of war. 

We have seen how thoroughly Lord 
Roberts did his work as a regimental 
officer; how long and strenuous was 
his training in staff duties; how bril- 
liant his tactical operations in the 
field; how clear his grasp of the mili- 
tary situation in its political aspects; 
how close his study of questions of 
military organization and preparation 
for war in time of peace. 

And if, as a soldier, he reached to 
an almost ideal standard, he set us 
all, civilians and soldiers alike, a 
splendid example as a man. If tem- 
perance be a virtue, he had it; if pa- 
tience and forbearance, gentleness and 
unfailing courtesy are virtues, he ex- 
hibited them all in a high degree. In 
his domestic relations, he was a pat- 
tern for us all. Comfort and dignity 
are held to be the attributes of an 
English home; they were to be seen 
at their best in the home of Lord 
Roberts; and pervading it all was the 
atmosphere of love and perfect har- 


mony, without which no home, how- 
ever dignified and well ordered, can be 
complete. In thinking of him as a 
man, one cannot help recalling to mind 
Tennyson’s lines on the Duke of 
Wellington : 

Whatever record leap to light, 

He never shall be shamed. 

How many are the episodes of his 
life which spring to the mind, and how 
touching they are! Only a few days 
ago there appeared a little story in the 
Daily Mail, how at the end of a long 
and fatiguing day in the South Af- 
rican veldt Lord Roberts asked for a 
camp stool to be brought for him, and 
as he dozed on it two British soldiers 
stole up and stood near him, so as to 
protect him from the rays of the sun. 
This, again, recalls the story he him- 
self tells of the stalwart Sikh sepdy 
who stood, with arms outspread, on the 
Peiwar ridge to protect him from the 
Afghan bullets. What soldierlike dig- 
nity there is in Lord Roberts’s reply 
to his aged Queen when she called 
for him, when he was nearing the age 
of seventy, to go and retrieve the dis- 
asters in South Africa! “Are you not 
afraid,” said the Queen, “that you may 
be too old for the strain and fatigues 
of this campaign?” “For twenty 
years,” replied the old warrior, “I have 
been keeping myself fit for this special 
purpose.” 

In this article Lord Roberts is styled 
“The Happy Warrior”; let us see by 
a few quotations from Wordsworth’s 
poem whether the title is justified : 
Who if he rise to station of command, 
Rises by open means; and there will 

stand 
On honorable terms, or else retire. 


Who comprehends his trust, and to the 
same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim. 


Whose powers shed round him in the 
common strife, 
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Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 
A constant influence, a peculiar grace. 

I think that everyone who had the 
privilege of knowing Lord Roberts 
will agree that these lines seem almost 
to be written for him, and will ac- 
knowledge that 
This is the happy Warrior; this is He 
That every Man in arms should wish 

to be. 

And yet one wonders sometimes 
whether during the last few years of 
his life Lord Roberts could have been 
entirely happy. His cheery stoicism 
never gave way; no complaints ever 
fell from his lips; no murmur of re- 
proach was heard from him. But one 
cannot but remember that it was 
during his tenure of office that it was 
discovered that a Commander-in-Chief 
was no longer fiecessary for the Brit- 
ish Army. No one who had heard him 
pleading in the coldly dignified atmos- 
phere of the House of Lords, or amid 
the thundering plaudits of thousands 
of working men in a crowded hall, for 
the increase of our military forces, 
could have doubted the sincerity of 
that pleading. Could he have re- 
mained quite happy when he found 
that all his pleading was in vain? 
What cruel doubts must have assailed 
his mind when he found that, still 
‘unprepared, we were plunged iato a 
war waged for our very existence as 
an Empire! 

But he was too good a patriot to 
express any such anxieties if he felt 
them; too wise to weaken the influ- 
ence of the Government and the au- 
thorities by urging any plans of his 
own; too chivalrous to cry aloud “I 
told you so.” All his thought was to 
be of use to his country in the great 
crisis. If he could not share in the 
councils of war, if he was too old to 
lead troops in the field, yet he must 
do something. Nothing was too small 
as long as it was useful: if the Army 
was short of field-glasses or saddles he 
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would collect these and see them for- 
warded to the Front. 

And then came the opportunity. 
He was. Colonel-in-Chief of the 
Forces which our Dominions and De- 
pendencies were sending to the aid of 
the Mother Country. . The Indian 
troops were in France, were actually in 
the firing line; he would go and see 
them and their British comrades, and 
cheer and hearten them by his pres- 
ence. 

How well he knew all the different 
types and races of the Indian Army! 
What a pleasure it would be to meet 
them again! He would look once more 
on the Sikhs, tall, handsome, supple, 
the brave men who a century ago re- 
covered the Punjab from their Mahom- 
medan conquerors; he would greet 
once again the Gurkhas, short, sturdy, 
thick-set, with the broad grin and 
gentle ways of the bulldog for their 
friends, and the implacable ferocity of 
the bulldog in the fight. He would 
meet the lithe and wiry Pathan, 
the man who, in Kipling’s striking 
phrase 
Treads the ling like a buck in spring, 

and looks like a lance in rest— 
the Pathan, so often called treacher- 
ous, but like the Briton in this—that 
he will stand firm by his plighted 
word and is faithful to the salt he 
eats. He would clasp once more by the 
hand the chivalrous Rajputs, who 
never bent their heads to the yoke of 
the proud Moghul, and who now, re- 
taining their independent sway in 
their own territories, yield to none in 
affectionate loyalty to the supremacy 
of the British Crown; he would meet 
them all again, in the best place of all, 
the place of honor in the stricken 
field. 

Yes, it was “the most useful thing 
that he could do” for his country, and 
it should be done, though the risk of 
exposure involved in such a visit to a 
man of his years must have been ob- 
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vious to all; not least to those who 
loved him best. 

He went, he accomplished all the 
objects of his visit, and he died within 
sound of the guns. We have laid him 
to rest, with Wellington, Nelson, and 
many other fighting men, in St. Paul’s. 
No one who was present will forget 
that ceremony—the dignity, the quiet 
simplicity, the soldiers in their field 
service dress, the beautiful music 
played by the band of his old regiment, 
the “Last Post” sounded by the 
trumpeters, the solemn, sad farewell to 
one who was great enough to be a 
national hero to his countrymen and 
humble enough to be a_ personal 
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friend to thousands among them. 
The choir sang to him of “Peace, 
perfect Peace.” Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, we were all saying to him 
Now is done thy long day’s work; 
Fold thy palms across thy breast, 
Fold thine arms, turn to thy rest. 
But what was Lord Roberts’s last 
message to us? The last article which 
he published appeared in the Hibbert 
Journal for October; it called atten- 
tion to the supreme duty of the citi- 
zen at the present crisis, and at the 
end Lord Roberts’s trumpet call rang 
out to us—“Arm and prepare to quit 
yourselves like men, for the time of 
your ordeal has come.” 
A. Keene. 





DISRAELI.* 


The third volume of the great Life 
of Disraeli has a new name on its 
title-page. The author of the first two 
died very soon after the publication 


of the second. He had laid a good 
foundation for the great edifice, and 


all his readers heard with regret of 


the premature death which prevented 
his building upon it. That task has 
now fallen to a friend and colleague, 
much older than himself, who, before 
Mr. Monypenny had ever written a line 
of any sort, had already attained what 
readers of The Times may be pardoned 
for thinking the highest position open 
to an English journalist. It was known 
that Mr. Monypenny had throughout 
his work been in frequent consultation 
with Mr. Buckle, and there was no sur- 
prise mingled with the general ap- 
proval which greeted the announcement 
that Mr. Buckle had been entrusted 
with the difficult task of completing his 
friend’s work. Mr. Monypenny’s name 
still remains on the title-page of the 

* “The Life of Benjamin Disraeli Earl of Beac- 
onsfield.”” By William Flavelle Monypenny and 


George Earle Buckle. Volume III., 1846-1855. 
(Murray. 12s. net.) 


present volume, but it appears that 
nothing in it except part of the chap- 
ter on “Tancred” owes more to him 
than the classification of its material. 
It is never easy to take up another 
man’s work, but it may be said at 
once that Mr. Buckle has succeeded. 
The new volume will be eagerly read 
by all who read its predecessors, and 
certainly not with less enjoyment. It 
has the same lucidity as they, the same 
fairness of mind, the same wide knowl- 
edge of English political history, the 
same reassuring quietness of judg- 
ment. And in continuing a work 
which he did not plan or begin Mr. 
Buckle has admirably escaped both the 
opposite dangers of a breach of con- 
tinuity and of sinking his personality 
in that of his predecessor. If he has 
erred in either direction, it is rather 
in the latter than the former. Few 
men have had a closer knowledge than 
he of the world of English politics 
since 1886. The interest of the present 
volume is often heightened by allusions 
to the later history of questions al- 
ready discussed in the forties and fif- 
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ties. But Mr. Buckle might well go 
farther in this direction in his next 
volume. The greatness of English poli- 
tics lies in their continuity. And much 
of their interest belongs to the same 
quality. The peculiar success of Lord 
Rosebery’s “Pitt” was by no means 
all due to its author’s literary gift; 
it was largely due to the fact that he 
had been Prime Minister, and that his 
readers could everywhere detect allu- 
sions to the political situation of their 
own day and to the author’s own ex- 
periences and opinions. Mr. Buckle has 
not been Prime Minister. But for 
over twenty years he had special op- 
portunities of knowing the political and 
personal problems which beset Prime 
Ministers, the constant difficulty for all 
public men of adjusting the difficult 
balance between individual convictions 
and the just claims of party loyalty, 
the ignoble intrigues and the honora- 
ble self-surrenders which are always 
going on behind the fair scene of con- 
fidence and unanimity which all Min- 
istries try to present to the public. 
These things are the very stuff of this 
volume, and will be of its successors. 
Let Mr. Buckle have the courage not 
to confine himself too rigidly to the 
réle of a narrator. Let him come more 
frankly forward as a critic and a 
political thinker. He will be all the 
better biographer for bringing the 
light of his own times and his own ob- 
servation to bear on the contemporary 
materials out of which he has to con- 
struct his book. 

And he may find the needed space 
for a freer personal intervention by 
retrenchments in other directions. The 
only two criticisms that can be made 
on his work are just those to which 
Mr. Monypenny was also open. There 
is too little of himself and too much 
of Disraeli. He seems often afraid of 
giving us anything, however interest- 
ing, of his own; he is never afraid of 
giving us anything and everything, 


however uninteresting, about his hero. 
Seventeen pages will be found by most 
people a good deal more than enough 
about the history of a weekly news- 
paper called The Press which Disraeli 
founded and supported for a few 
years; and the few words in which 
Lord Morley dismissed a certain rather 
sordid squabble between Gladstone and 
Disraeli about Downing-street furni- 
ture show a juster sense of proportion 
than the four pages which Mr. Buckle 
devotes to it. Other instances might 
be given. Perhaps Mr. Buckle feels 
himself bound by the _ biographical 
scale set by his predecessor. But may 
he not be overlooking more important 
considerations? This volume only car- 
ries us over nine years. It shows us 
Disraeli arriving with difficulty first at 
the leadership of his party in the Com- 
mons, then at the second place in a 
Cabinet. He was yet to live twenty- 
six years, during which he was twice 
Prime Minister and one of the most 
important figures on the stage of Eu- 
ropean politics. If the present scale 
is maintained, can the book ever be 
finished? And if it is, will any library 
be able to find room for it? 


I. 

The new volume gives us Disraeli at 
last in office, but it contains nothing so 
exciting as the campaign against Peel 
which was the principal subject of its 
predecessor. It takes us through the 
troubled and uncertain period which 
lasted from the fall of Peel to the be- 
ginning of the ‘ten years’ supremacy 
of Palmerston. For Disraeli it was a 
time of steadily increasing political 
importance. In 1841 he was merely 
the brilliant gladiator who had given 
the mortal stab to Peel. In 1855 he 
had led his party in the Commons for 
several years, had led the House itself 
for several months, and had been Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. It was no 
small thing to have got so far; but 


























nine years are a long slice out of a 
man’s political life, and there is plain 
evidence that Disraeli often felt that 
the prize might come too late or never 
come at all. During these years, and 
especially after the death of Lord 
George Bentinck had left the leader- 
ship in the Commons vacant, he had 
three tasks to achieve. He had to con- 
vince his party that he, and he alone, 
could lead them; he had to make them 
go his way and not their own; and 
he had to win for them the confidence 
of the country and the resulting vic- 
tory at the polls. The first two he in 
the main accomplished: in the third 
he failed. The surprising thing, as 
we look back, is not the failure, but 
the success. He had in his path at 
least five immense obstacles; the in- 
veterate hostility of the Peelites; the 
laziness and indifference of Lord 
Derby; the damnosa hereditas of Pro- 
tection; the misfortune of having to 
lead a party which understood few of 
his ideas and could provide him with 
no help in debate; and above all the 
eccentricity of his own genius and 
character. In vain did he buy a 
landed property, discard flowered waist- 
coats, and attend farmers’ dinners. All 
could see that he was not an English 
gentleman in the sense that all other 
statesmen of these days were; and the 
majority suspected that flashy clothes, 
flashy novels, and even Jewish blood 
were not the worst of the things which 
had separated him from English 
gentlemen. 

Then the bitter attacks upon Peel 
which had won him a place in the 
front rank of politicians were one of 
the chief causes that kept him out of 
real power for five and twenty years. 
The Peelites were cold and self-right- 
eous people, of the sort that never 
finds forgiveness the easiest of the vir- 
tues. They never forgave Disraeli, 
and by so doing they made a strong 
Conservative Ministry impossible. There 
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is no doubt that if Gladstone, Graham, 
and Sidney Herbert would have re- 
joined their party in 1851, 1852, or 
1855 it would have at once recovered 
that position of equality with the 
Whig-Radical enemy which in the event 
it did not recover till 1874. But the 
Peelites hated Disraeli and despised 
his followers, who in their turn de- 
tested the Peelites. Disraeli himself, 
like all men whose vision extends be- 
yond the passing scene, neither shared 
nor quite understood these petty ani- 
mosities. He was prepared to serve 
under a Peelite or under Palmerston, 
as was twice proposed, if by so doing 
he could assist the purty. But neither 
plan proved possible. Both broke on 
the fatal rock of Protection. Palmer- 
ston had no personal prejudices against 
Disraeli, and would have accepted the 
leadership in 1852 but for the dubious 
attitude of Lord Derby on the question 
of Protection and Free Trade. 

Except his own reputation, this was 
Disraeli’s greatest difficulty. He very 
soon perceived that Protection in the 
landlord and farmer meaning of the 
word was not only “dead but damned.” 
All through the first half of this vol- 
ume he is seen struggling to deliver 
his leader and his party from the 
blindness which still fancied that 
Peel’s work could be undone. In this, 
let it be said in parenthesis, he was 
perfectly justified. In the first place, 
he never had been a believer in the 
extreme Protectionist theory. But, even 
if he had been, he had the right to 
bow to the chose jugée. Political life 
would be impossible if a man of honor 
were bound to ruin himself and his 
party by obstinately trying to force on 
the country a single item of his politi- 
cal creed so universally unpopular that 
the very mention of it prevents his 
getting a hearing for the others. A 
man may even to-day privately believe 
in absolute monarchy or rotten bor- 
oughs, for both of which institutions 
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there is mach to be said. But if he is 
to play a part in public affairs he must 
leave such things alone. A statesman’s 
duty is to ‘take a large, even a bold, 
view of the-possibilities of a situation, 
and then td aim-at the best he can 
have any hopé.of obtaining. With im- 
possibilities he has nothing to do. It 
is for him to Know When the pear is 
ripe, and then’'to pluck it instantly. 
His intervention in the process of 
ripening it, which belongs to others 
in less responsible positions, often 
merely delays or endangers the result. 
It is at least arguable that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s hasty action in 1886 actually 
delayed Home Ruleby the passion of 
opposition it aroused, and that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s crusade in 1903 merely 
stiffened and hardened the Free Trade 
sentiment of the country, which had 
insensibly weakened in the previous 
generation and would probably have 
made no fierce resistance to a policy of 
“broadening the basis of taxation.” In 
each case at any rate the result upon 
the fortunes of the party and of the 
other policies for which the party stood 
is only too evident. Pioneer work of 
this kind should be done by people who 
can be repudiated. 
Disraeli’s difficulty, however, with 
Lord Derby was not that he antici- 
pated public opinion, but that he lagged 
behind it. He clung to Protection long 
after all chance of reviving it had 
passed away. Disraeli resisted in 
private and in public; but after all 
Derby, and not he, was leader. Derby 
was lazy, fonder of Homer and of 
racing than of politics, and disinclined 
to those social and public activities 
which might have at once consolidated 
his party and taught him the real 
mind of the country. Consequently his 
own mind, to the despair of Disraeli, 
did not move, and naturally ran badly. 
in harness with a mind that did. The 
result was that the party coach stopped 
at the Protectionist stage. And the 
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result of that was first the loss of 
Palmerston and then the loss of the 
General Electjon of 1852. Derby, 
though privately converted, postponed 
any very public professions of the 
sort that bind a party till after the 
elections—that is to say, of course, till 
they were too late to be of any use. 
It was, in fact, none of his opponents 
but his leader who prevented Disraeli 
from having a chance of ruling Eng- 
land till he was too old to use it. 
Derby, like most magnates who have 
all that this world can offer, did not 
like to be bothered. He would not 
work for victory himself, and was not 
very willing to let Disraeli do so. He 
had not the courage to take office in 
1851, nor the openness of mind to keep 
it in 1852. Worst of all, he let the 
ball pass to Palmerston in 1855. Dis- 
raeli could not afford to quarrel with 
him, and had simply to swallow in si- 
lence the bitter cup of a succession of 
lost opportunities. 


II. 

It is the common tragedy of genius 
to spend life in creating its fit sur- 
roundings and die before it can use or 
enjoy them. That was not quite Dis- 
raeli’s fate, as it has been the fate of 
so many poets. But it is part of the 
essence of genius to be original, which 
means being unlike other people, and 
to have an irresistible need of self- 
expression, which means surprising 
and offending them. Disraeli had all 
this in him, quite as conspicuously as 
that other characteristic of genius 
which has led to its being defined as 
a capacity for taking pains. This vol- 
ume is a picture of the struggle be- 
tween the two. Disraeli is shown in 
it taking upon himself all the trouble 
which Derby will not take. We see 
him conciliating men, encouraging 
them, driving them; we see him think- 
ing and reading and working. All 
prudent and practical measures to- 


























wards the attainment of success he 
will take. But that is not the whole 
man. He must be allowed to be im- 
prudent too. He is no mere Parlia- 
mentary manager; he is a man of 
ideas, and ideas are irrepressible 
things. Consequently, at the very mo- 
ment when he is trying to convince a 
crowd of country squires that he is 
also a country gentleman and their 
natural leader, he must publish 
“Tancred.” The greatest of his ditfti- 
culties was that he was a Jew, and 
he must needs publish a book which 
is one prolonged glorification of Juda- 
ism. He was distrusted because he was 
not understood ; and by way of winning 
the confidence of church-going Tories he 
offered them an identification of Juda- 
ism and Christianity and a solution of 
both into “a great Asian mystery.” 
Nor was his originality content with 
the comparatively safe channel of fic- 
tion. He went out of his way to intro- 
duce his views of the mission and 
greatness of the Hebrew race into his 
Life of Lord George Bentinck. Nay, he 
made his mysterious and unpalatable 
opinions the matter of a long speech in 
the very House of Commons itself, which 
received it in chilling silence. So 
faith creates the mountains which it 
has to remove. Wherever Disraeli’s 
imagination was touched he cast pru- 
dence to the winds. Neither the 
grumbling of his party nor the written 
protest of Derby prevented his insisting 
that the time had come for the English 
nation to realize the vastness of the 
responsibilities it had undertaken in 
its Indian Empire. From first to last 
Asia could move him more than Eu- 
rope. India was a part of Asia, and 


by that bold speech in 1853 he began 
the work which he crowned twenty- 
three years later when Queen Victoria 
assumed the title of Empress of India. 
But at the moment the speech achieved 
nothing except new difficulties for 
the speaker. 
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That was Disraeli all through. 
Genius is always greater than 
the business it undertakes to do. 
It cannot live without finding for itself 
its indispensable but often dangerous 
escapes of the spirit outside and above 
the field in which it works with other 
men. So Disraeli, sparring with com- 
petent Parliamentarians like Wood and 
Graham, imposing his leadership on 
commonplace Tories like Herries and 
Beresford, doing this necessary busi- 
ness and doing it well, cannot submit 
to be confined to it. The result is that 
in Mr. Buckle’s hands, as in Mr. Mony- 
penny’s, he appears in solitary distinc- 
tion among English statesmen, as the 
one man who took a universal view of 
politics while all the rest, with the 
partial exception of Burke, never got 
beyond an English or at widest a Eu- 
ropean outlook. His mind refused to 
be shut up in the question of whether 
Mr. Speaker was or was not to be got 
out of the Chair. He was the keenest 
of party leaders, but he never could 
help looking beyond the prospects of 
the Session. He thought of the cur- 
rent problems of party disputes in 
terms of race and religion and the es- 
sential elements of human society, and 
when speaking about what was to be 
done next year in England his fore- 
seeing imagination was often wonder- 
ing how the expected results might be 
affected by what would happen twenty 
or fifty years later on the Continent of 
Europe or perhaps in Egypt or India. 
In the midst of triumphant commer- 
cialism he turns to the brooding East 
and scoffs at the European who 

Talks of progress, because by an in- 
genious application of some scientific 
acquirements he has established a so- 
ciety which has mistaken comfort for 
civilization. 

He turns from the Budget of 1848 to 
tell Cobden, in language which now 
seems almost prophetic, that it is mad- 
ness to expect universal peace because 
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America and England are rich and 
contented; wars are made, he says, 
“not by the Powers which are con- 
tented and satisfied, but by the race 
or prince who agitates for a position.” 
So in the same year he made a 
still more remarkable prophecy. The 
Schleswig dispute was beginning, and 
Disraeli, with rare prescience, brushed 
aside the ostensible pretexts for the 
action of Prussia, and _. pointed 
out that the policy adopted meant 
an eventual challenge to England 
on the sea. There is a still more 
characteristic prophecy, which also 
finds its fulfilment in the Germany of 
Nietzsche, to be found in a curious 
passage in the Life of Bentinck, where 
he foresees that the intellectual an- 
archy of atheism may lead to “a 
revival of old national idolatries, 
modified and mythically dressed up 
according to the spirit of the age.” 
This volume is much more exclu- 
sively political than its predecessors. 
But there are some pictures of Dis- 
raeli’s private life. There is a chap- 
ter, unnecessarily long, about his 
curious friendship with Mrs. Brydges 
Willyams, giving the letters by which 
he entertained and flattered that ec- 
centric old lady, which not every one 
will find so “graceful” as Mr. Buckle 
considers them. But there is not much 
else that is not politics or literature. 
The Times. 


The best, perhaps, is a pleasant little 
picture of him as a country gentleman, 
a réle on which he greatly piumed him- 
self. Part of it was, no doubt, a not 
very successful assumption; but at 
least in his woods he was entirely at 
home in his own special way. One 
would like to have heard his talks 
with his woodmen. Not the least char- 
acteristic touch in his own account 
of them is the escape from the 
plantations of Hughenden to the 
Forest and the Ocean of a larger 
world :— 

I like very much the society of wood- 

men. . . . I don’t know any men who 
are so complete masters of their busi- 
ness and of the secluded but delicious 
world in which they live. They are 
healthy, their language is picturesque ; 
they live in the air and Nature whis- 
pers to them many of her secrets. A 
Forest is like the Ocean, monotonous 
only to the ignorant. 
The man is here, in these few words, 
quite as truly as in any of the long 
Parliamentary speeches: a man who 
really loved both Nature and _ the 
things of the mind, as he really loved 
England, but who could never be quite 
simple and natural in his language 
about any of them; a Jew, an exotic, 
a man of genius, whose imagination 
was not to be confined within any 
park palings, whether of Hughenden or 
of the House of Commons. 
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I. 

It was April, and in his little bed- 
room in the Muswell Hill boarding- 
house, where Mrs. Morrison (assisted, 
as you found out later, by Miss Gertie 
Morrison) took in a few select paying 
guests, George Crosby was packing. 
Spring came in softly through his open 
window; it whispered to him tales of 
green hedges and misty woods and 


close-cropped rolling grass. “Collars,” 
said George, trying to shut his ears to 
it, “handkerchiefs, ties—I knew I’d for- 
gotten something; ties.” He pulled 
open a drawer. “Ties, shirts—where’s 
my list?—shirts, ties.” He wandered 
to the window and looked out. Mus- 
well Hill was below him, but he hardly 
saw it. “Three weeks,” he murmured. 
“Heaven for three weeks, and it hasn’t 























even begun yet.” There was the splen- 
dor of it. It hadn’t begun; it didn’t 
begin till to-morrow. He went back in 
a dream to his packing. “Collars,” he 
said, “shirts, ties—ties——” 

Miss Gertie Morrison had not offered 
to help him this year. She had not for- 
gotten that she had put herself for- 
ward the year before, when George had 
stammered and blushed (he found 
blushing very easy in the Muswell Hill 
boarding-house), and Algy Traill, the 
humorist of the establishment, had 
winked and said, “George, old boy, 
you’re in luck; Gertie never packs for 
me.” Algy had continued the joke by 
smacking his left hand with his right, 
and saying in an undertone, “Naughty 
boy, how dare you call her Gertie?” 
and then in a falsetto voice: “Oh, Mr. 
Crosby, I’m sure I never meant to put 
myself forward!” Then Mrs. Morrison 
from her end of the table called out—— 

But I can see that I shall have to ex- 
plain the Muswell Hill ménage to you. 
I can do it quite easily while George is 
finishing his packing. He is looking 
for his stockings now, and that always 
takes him a long time, because he 
hasn’t worn them since last April, and 
they are probably under the bed. 

Well, Mrs. Morrison sits at one end 
of the table and carves. Suppose it is 
Tuesday evening. . “Cold beef or hash, 
Mr. Traill?” she asks, and Algy prob- 
ably says, “Yes, please,” which makes 
two of the boarders laugh. These are 
two pale brothers called Fossett, 
younger than you who read this have 
ever been, and enthusiastic admirers of 
Algy Traill. Their great ambition is 
to paint the town red one Saturday 
night. They have often announced their 
intention of doing this, but so far they 
do not seem to have left their mark on 
London to any extent. Very different 
is it with their hero and mentor. On 
Boat-race night four years ago Algy 
Traill was actually locked up—and dis- 
missed next morning with a caution. 
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Since then he has often talked as if he 
were a Cambridge man; the presence 
of an Emmanuel lacrosse blue in the 
adjoining cell having decided him in 
the choice of a university. 

Meanwhile his hash is getting cold. 


Let us follow it quickly. It is carried 
by the servant to Miss Gertie Morrison 
at the other end of the table, who slaps 
in a helping of potatoes and cabbage. 
“What, asparagus again?” says Algy, 
seeing the cabbage. “We are in luck.” 
Mrs. Morrison throws up her eyes at 
Mr. Ransom on her right, as much as to 
say, “Was there ever such a boy?” and 
Miss Gertie threatens him with the 
potato spoon, and tells him not to be 
silly. Mr. Ransom looks approvingly 
across the table at Traill. He has a 
feeling that the Navy, the Empire, and 
the Old Country are in some way linked 
up with men of the world such as Algy, 
or that (to put it in another way) a Rad- 
ical Nonconformist would strongly dis- 
approve of him. It comes to the same 
thing; you can’t help liking the fellow. 
Mr. Ransom is wearing an M.C.C. tie; 
partly because the bright colors make 
him look younger, partly because un- 
less he changes something for dinner 
he never feels quite clean, you know. 
In his own house he would dress every 
night. He is fifty; tall, dark, red-faced, 
black-moustached, growing stout; an 
insurance agent. It is his great sor- 
row that the country is going to the 
dogs, and he dislikes the setting of 
class against class. The proper thing 
to do is to shoot them down. 
Opposite him, and looking always as 
if he had slept in his clothes, is Mr. 
Owen-Jones—called Mr. Joen-Owns by 
Aigy. He argues politics fiercely across 
Mrs. Morrison. “My dear fellow,” he 
cries to Ransom, “you’re nothing but a 
reactionary !"—to which Ransom, who 
is a little doubtful what a reactionary 
is, replies, “All I want is to live at 
peace with my neighbors. I don’t in- 
terfere with them; why should they in- 
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terfere with me?’ Whereupon Mrs. 
Morrison says peaceably, “Live and let 
live. After all, there are two sides to 
every question—a little more hash, Mr. 
Owen-Jones?” 

George has just remembered that his 
stockings are under the bed, so I must 
hurry on. As it happens, the rest of 
the boarders do not interest me much. 
There are two German clerks and one 
French clerk, whose broken English is 
always amusing, and somebody with a 
bald, dome-shaped head who takes in 
Answers every week. Three years ago 
he had sung “Annie Laurie” after din- 
ner one evening, and Mrs. Morrison 
still remembers sometimes to say, 
“Won’t you sing something, Mr. ——?” 
whatever his name was, but he always 
refuses. He says that he has the new 
number of Answers to read. 

There you are; now you know every- 
body. Let us go upstairs again to 
George Crosby. 

Is there anything in the world jollier 
than packing up for a holiday? If 
there is, I do not know it. It was the 
hour (or two hours or three hours) of 
George’s life. It was more than that; 
for days beforehand he had been pack- 
ing to himself; sorting out his clothes, 
while he bent over the figures at his 
desk, making and drawing up lists of 
things that he really mustn’t forget. In 
the luncheon hour he would look in at 
hosiers’ windows and nearly buy a blue 
shirt because it went so well with his 
brown knickerbocker suit. You or I 
would have bought it; it was only five 
and sixpence. Every evening he would 
escape from the drawing-room—that 
terrible room—and hurry upstairs to 
his little bedroom, and there sit with 
his big brown kit-bag open before him 
. . . dreaming. Every evening he had 
meant to pack a few things just to be- 
gin with; his tweed suit and stockings 
and nailed shoes, for instance; but he 
was always away in the country, follow- 
ing the white path over the hills, as 


soon as ever his bag was between his 
knees. How he ached to take his body 
there too . . . it was only three weeks 
to wait, two weeks, a week, three days 
—to-morrow! To-morrow—he was al- 
most frightened to think of it lest he 
should wake up. 

Perhaps you wonder that George 
Crosby hated the Muswell Hill board- 
ing-house; perhaps you don’t. For my 
part I agree with Mrs. Morrison that it 
takes all sorts to make a world, and 
that as Mr. —— (I forget his name; 
the dome-shaped gentleman) once sur- 
prised us by saying, “There is good in 
everybody if only you can find it out.” 
At any rate there is humor. I think 
if George had tried to see the humorous 
side of Mrs. Morrison’s select guests he 
might have found life tolerable. And 
yet the best joke languishes after five 
years. 

I had hoped to have gone straight 
ahead with this story, but I shall have 
to take you back five years; it won’t 
be for long. Believe me, no writer likes 
this diving back into the past. He is 
longing to get to the great moment 
when Rosamund puts her head on 
George’s shoulder and says—but we 
shall come to that. What I must tell 
you now, before my pen runs away 
with me, is that five years ago George 
was at Oxford with plenty of money in 
his pocket, and a vague idea in his 
head that he would earn a living some- 
how when he went down. Then his 
only near relation, his father, died . . . 
and George came down with no money 
in his pocket, and the knowledge that 
he would have to earn his living at 
once. He knew little of London east 
of the Savoy, where he had once 
lunched with his father; I doubt if he 
even knew the Gaiety by sight. When 
his father’s solicitor recommended a 
certain Islington boarding-house as an 
establishment where a man of means 
could be housed and fed for as little as 
thirty shillings a week, and a certain 

















firm in Fenchurch Street as another es- 
tablishment where a man of gifts could 
earn as much as forty shillings a week, 
George found out where Islington and 
Fenchurch Street were, and fell me- 
chanically into the routine suggested 
for him. That he might have been 
happier alone, looking after himself, 
cooking his own meals or sampling 
alone the cheaper restaurants, hardly 
occurred to him. Life was become sud- 
denly a horrible dream, and the board- 
ing-house was just a part of it. 

However, three years of Islington 
was enough for him. He pulled him- 
self together . . . and moved to Mus- 
well Hill. 

There, we have him back at Muswell 
Hill now, and I have not been long, 
have I? He has been two years with 
Mrs. Morrison. I should like to say 
that he is happy with Mrs. Morrison, 
but he is not. The terrible thing is 
that he cannot get hardened to it. He 
hates Muswell Hill; he hates Traill and 
the Fossetts and Ransom; he hates 
Miss Gertie Morrison. The whole vul- 
gar, familiar, shabby, sociable atmos- 
phere of the place he hates. Some day, 
perhaps, he will pull himself together 
and move again. There is a boarding- 
house at Finsbury Park he has heard 
ss « » 

Il. 

If you had three weeks’ holiday in 
the year, three whole weeks in which 
to amuse yourself as you liked, how 
would you spend it? Algy Traill went 
to Brighton in August; you should 
have seen him on the pier. The Fossett 
Brothers adorned Weymouth, the Na- 
ples of England. They did good, if 
slightly obv.ous, work on the esplanade 
in fairly white flannels. This during 
the day; eight thirty in the evening 
found them in the Alexandra Gardens 
—dressed. It is doubtful if the Wey- 
mouth boarding-house would have 
stood it at dinner, so they went up di- 
rectly afterwards and changed. Mr. 
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Ransom spent August at Folkestone, 
where he was understood to have a 


doubtful wife. She was really his 
widowed mother. You would never 
have suspected him of a mother, but 
there she was in Folkestone, thinking 
of him always, and only living for the 
next August. It was she who knitted 
him the M.C.C. tie; he had noticed the 
colors in a Piccadilly window. 

Miss Gertie went to Cliftonville—not 
Margate. ; 

And where did George go? The con- 
versation at dinner that evening would 
have given us a clue; or perhaps 
it wouldn’t. 

“So you’re off to-morrow,” Mrs. Mor- 
rison had said. “Well, I’m sure I 
hope you'll have a nice time. A little 
sea air will do you good.” 

“Where are you going, Crosby?” 
asked Ransom, with the air of a man 
who means to know. 

George looked uncomfortable. 

“I’m not quite sure,” he said awk- 
wardly. “I’m going a sort of walking- 
tour, you know; stopping at inns and 
things. I expect it—er—will depend a 
bit, you know.” 

“Well, if you should happen to stop 
at Sandringham,” said Algy, “give 
them all my love, old man, won't you?” 

“Then you won’t have your letters 
sent on?” asked Mrs. Morrison. 

“Oh no, thanks. I don’t suppose I 
shall have any, anyhow.” 

“If you're going on a walking-tour,” 
said Owen-Jones, “why don’t you try 
the Welsh mountains?” 

“I always wonder you don’t run 
across to Paris,” said the dome-shaped 
gentleman suddenly. “It only takes——” 
He knew all the facts, and was pre- 
pared to give them, but Algy inter- 
rupted him with a knowing whistle. 

“Paris, George, aha! Place me 
among the demoiselles, what ho! I 
don’t think. Naughty boy!” 

Crosby’s first impulse (he had had 
it before) was to throw his glass of 
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beer at Algy’s face. The impulse died 
down, and his resolve hardened to 
write about the Finsbury Park board- 
ing-house at once. He had made that 
resolution before, too. Then his heart 
jumped as he remembered that he was 
going away on the morrow. He forgot 
Traill and Finsbury Park, and went 
off into his dreams. The other board- 
ers discussed walking-tours and _holi- 
day .resorts with animation. 

Gertie Morrison was silent. She was 
often silent when Crosby was there, 
and always when Crosby’s affairs were 
being discussed. She knew he hated 
her, and she hated him for it. I 
don’t think she knew why he hated 
her. It was because she lowered his 
opinion of women. 

He had known very few women in 
his life, and he dreamed dreams about 
them. They were wonderful creatures, 
a little higher than the angels, and 
beauty and mystery and holiness hung 
over them. Some day he would meet 
the long-desired one, and (miracle) 
she would love him, and they would 
live happy ever afterwards at—— He 
wondered sometimes whether an angel 
would live happy ever afterwards at 
Bedford Park. Bedford Park seemed 
to strip the mystery and the holiness 
and the wonder from his dream. And 
yet he had seen just the silly little 
house at Bedford Park that would suit 
them; and even angels, if they come 
to earth, must live somewhere. She 
would walk to the gate every morn- 
ing, and wave him good-bye from 
under the flowering laburnum—for I 
need not say that it was always spring 
in his dream. That was why he had his 
holiday in April, for it must be spring 
when he found her, and he would 
only find her in the country. .. . 
Another reason was that in August 
Miss Morrison went to Cliftonville (not 
Margate), and so he had a fortnight 
in Muswell Hill without Miss Morri- 


son. 


For it was difficult to believe in the 
dreams when Gertie Morrison was 
daily before his eyes. There was a 
sort of hard prettiness there, which 
might have been beauty, but where 
were the mystery and the wonder and 
the holiness? None of that about the 
Gertie who was treated so familiarly 
by the Fossetts and the Traills and 
their kind, and answered them back so 
smartly. “You can’t get any change 
out of Gertie,” Traill often said on 
these occasions. Almost Crosby wished 
you could. He would have had her 
awkward, bewildered, indignant, over- 
come with shame; it distressed him 
that she was so lamentably well- 
equipped for the battle. At first 
he pitied her, then he hated her. She 
was betraying her sex. What he really 
meant was that she was trying to top- 
ple over the beautiful image he had 
built. 

I know what you are going to say. 
What about the girl at the A B C 
shop who spilt his coffee over his 
poached egg every day at one thirty- 
five precisely? Hadn’t she given his 
image a little push too? I think not. 
He hardly saw her as a woman at all. 
She was a worker, like himself; sex- 
less. In the evenings perhaps she be- 
came a woman . . . wonderful, mys- 
terious, holy . - I don’t know; at 
any rate he didn’t see her then. But 
Miss Morrison he saw at home; she 
was pretty and graceful and feminine; 
she might have been, not the woman 
—that would have been presumption on 
his part—but a woman. . . and then 
she went and called Algy Traill “a silly 
boy,” and smacked him playfully with 
a teaspoon! Traill, the cad-about-town, 
the ogler of women! No wonder the 
image rocked. 

Well, he would be away from the 
Traills and the Morrisons and the Fos- 
setts for three weeks. It was April, 
the best month of the year. _He was 
right in saying that he was not quite 
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sure where he was going, but he could 
have told Mrs. Morrison the direction. 
He would start down the line with his 
knapsack and his well-filled kit-bag. 
By-and-by he would get out—the name 
of the station might attract him, or 
the primroses on the banks—leave his 
bag, and, knapsack on shoulder, follow 
the road. Sooner or later he would 
come to a village; 
inn that could put him up; on the 
morrow the landlord could drive in for 
his bag. . . . And then three weeks 
in which to search for the woman. 


III. 

A south wind was blowing little 
baby clouds along a blue sky; lower 
down, the rooks were talking busily to 
each other in the tall elms which lined 
the church; and, lower down still, the 
foxhound puppy sat himself outside 
the blacksmith’s and waited for com- 
pany. If nothing happened in the next 
twenty seconds he would have to go 
and look for somebody. 

But somebody was coming. From the 
door of “The Dog and Duck” opposite, 
a tall, lean, brown gentleman stepped 
briskly, in his hand a pair of shoes. 
The foxhound puppy got up and came 
across the road sideways to him. 
“Welcome, welcome,” he said effusively, 
and went round the tall, lean, brown 
gentleman several times. 

“Hallo, Duster,” said the brown gen- 
tleman; “coming with me to-day?” 

“Come along,” said the foxhound 
puppy excitedly. “Going with you? I 
should just think I am! Which way 
shall we go?” 

“Wait a moment. 
these shoes here.” 

Duster followed him into the black- 
smith’s shop. The blacksmith thought 
he could put some nails in; gentle- 
men’s shoes and horses’ shoes, he ex- 
plained, weren’t quite the same thing. 
The brown gentleman admitted the 
difference, but felt sure that the black- 
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smith could make a job of anything 

he tried his hand at. He mentioned, 

which the blacksmith knew, that he 
was staying at “The Dog and Duck” 
opposite, and gave his name as Carfax. 

“Come along,” said Duster impa- 
tiently. 

“Good morning,” said the brown 
gentleman to the blacksmith. “Lovely 
day, isn’t it? . - Come along, old 
boy.” 

He strode out into the blue fresh 
morning, Duster all round him. But 
when they got to the church—fifty 
yards, no more—the foxhound puppy 
changed his mind. He had had an in- 
spiration, the same inspiration which 
came to him every day at this spot. 
He stopped. 

“Let’s go back,” he said. 

“Not coming to-day?” laughed the 
brown gentleman. “Well, good-bye.” 

“You see, I think I'd better wait 
here, after all,” said the foxhound 
puppy apologetically. “Something might 
happen. Are you really going on? 
Well—you'll excuse me, won’t you?” 

He ambled back to his place outside 
the blacksmith’s shop. The tall, lean, 
brown gentleman, who called himself 
Carfax, walked on briskly with spring 
in his heart. Above him the rooks 
talked and talked; the hedges were 
green; and there were little baby 
clouds in the blue sky. 

Shall I try to deceive you for a page 
or two longer, or shall we have the 
truth out at once? Better have the 
truth. Well, then—the gentleman who 
called himself Carfax was really 
George Crosby. You guessed? Of 
course you did. But if you scent a 
mystery you are wrong. 

It was five years ago that Crosby 
took his first holiday. He came to 
this very inn, “The Dog and Duck,” 
and when they asked him his name he 
replied “Geoffrey Carfax.” It had been 
an inspiration in the train. To be 
Geoffrey Carfax for 
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seemed to cut him off more definitely 
from the Fenchurch Street office and 
the Islington boarding-house. George 
Crosby was in prison, working a life 
sentence; Geoffrey Carfax was a free 
man in search of the woman. Romance 
might come to Geoffrey, but it could 
never come to George. They were two 
different persons; then let them be two 
different persons. Besides, glamour 
hung over the mere act of giving a 
false name. George had delightful 
thrills when he remembered his deceit ; 
and there was one heavenly moment 
of panic, on the last day of his first 
holiday, when (to avoid detection) he 
shaved off his moustache. He was not 
certain what the punishment was for 
calling yourself Geoffrey Carfax when 
your real name was George Crosby, 
but he felt that with a clean-shaven 
face he could laugh at Scotland Yard. 
The downward path, however, is no- 
toriously an easy one. In subsequent 
years he let himself go still farther. 
Even the one false name wouldn’t sat- 
isfy him now; and if he only looked 
in at a neighboring inn for a glass of 
beer, he would manage to let it fall 
into his conversation that. he was Guy 
Colehurst or Gervase Crane or—he had 
a noble range of names to choose from, 
only limited by the fact that “G. C.” was 
on his cigarette-case and his kit-bag. 
(His linen was studiously unmarked, 
save with the hieroglyphic of his 
washerwoman—a foolish observation 
in red cotton which might mean any- 
thing.) 

The tall, lean, brown gentleman, 
then, taking the morning was George 
Crosby. Between ourselves we may 
continue to call him George. It is not 
a name I like; he hated it too; but 
George he was undoubtedly. Yet al- 
ready he was a different George from 
the one you met at Muswell Hill. He 
had had two weeks of life, and they 
had made him brown and clear-eyed 
and confident. I think I said he 


blushed readily in Mrs. Morrison's 
boarding-house; the fact was he felt 
always uneasy in London, awkward, 
uncomfortable. In the open air he was 
at home, ready for he knew not what 
dashing adventure. 

It was a day of spring to stir the 
heart with longings and memories. 
Memories, half-forgotten, of all the 


‘Aprils of the past touched him for a 


moment, and then, as he tried to grasp 
them, fluttered out of reach, so that 
he wondered whether he was recalling 
real adventures which had happened, 
or whether he was but dreaming over 
again the dreams which were always 
with him. One memory remained. It 
Was on such a day as this, five years 
ago, and almost in this very place, 
that he had met the woman. 

Yes, 1 shall have to go back again 
to tell you of her. Five years ago he 
had been staying at this same inn; it 
was his first holiday after his sentence 
to prison. He was not so resigned to 
his lot five years ago; he thought of 
it as a bitter injustice; and the won- 
derful woman for whom he came into 
the country to search was to be his 
deliverer. So that, I am afraid, she 
would have to have been, not only won- 
derful, mysterious, and holy, but also 
rich. For it was to the contented ease 
of his early days that he was looking 
for release ; the little haven in Bedford 
Park had not come into his dreams. 
Indeed, I don’t suppose he had even 
heard of Bedford Park at that time. 
It was Islington or The Manor House; 
anything in between was Islington. 
But, of course, he never confessed to 
himself that she would need to be rich. 

And he found her. He came over the 
hills on a gentle April morning and 
saw her beneath him. She was caught, 
it seemed, in a hedge. How gallantly 
George bore down to the rescue! 

“Can I be of any assistance?’ he 
said in his best manner, and that, I 
think, is always the pleasantest way 














to begin. Between “Can I be of any 
assistance?” and “With all my worldly 
goods I thee endow” one has not far 
to travel. 


“I’m caught,” she said. “If you 
could——” Observe George spiking 
himself fearlessly. 

“I say, you really are! Wait a 


moment.” 

“It’s very kind of you.” 

There, he has done it. 

“Thank you so much,” she said, with 
a pretty smile. “Oh, you've hurt your- 
self!” 

The sweet look of pain on her face! 

“It’s nothing,” said George nobly. 
And it really was nothing. One can 
get a delightful amount of blood and 
sympathy from the most insignificant 
scratch. 

They hesitated a moment. She looked 
on the ground; he looked at her. Then 
his eyes wandered round the beautiful 
day, and came back to her just as she 
looked up. 

“It is a wonderful day, isn’t it?” he 
said suddenly. 

“Yes,” she breathed. 

It seemed absurd to separate on such 
a day when they were both wandering, 
nnd Heaven had brought them _ to- 
gether. 

“I say, dash it,” said George sud- 
denly. “What are you going to do? 
Are you going anywhere particular?” 

“Not very particular.” 

“Neither am I. Can't we go there 
together?” 

“I was just going to have lunch.” 

“So was I. Well. there you are. It 
would be silly if you sat here and ate 
—what are yours, by the way?” 

“Only mutton, I’m afraid.” 

“Ah, mine are beef. Well, if you 
sat here and ate mutton sandwiches 
and I sat a hundred yards farther on 
and ate beef ones, we should look 


ridiculous, shouldn’t we?” 
“It would be 
smiled. 


rather silly,” she 
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So they sat down and had their 
sundwiches together. 

“My name is Carfax,” he _ said, 
“Geoffrey Carfax.” Oh, George! And 
to a woman! However, she wouldn't 
tell him hers. 

They spent an hour over lunch. They 
wandered together for another hour. 
Need I tell you all the things they 
said? But they didn’t talk of London. 

“Oh, I must be going,” she said sud- 
denly. “I didu’t know it was so late. 
No, I know my way. Don’t come with 
me. Good-bye.” 

“It can’t be good-bye,” said George 
in dismay. “I’ve only just found you. 
Where do you live? Who are you?” 

“Don't let’s spoil it,” she smiled, 
“It's been a wonderful day—a wonder- 
ful little piece of a day. We'll always 
remember it. I don’t think it’s meant 
to go on; it stops just here.” 

“I must see you again,” said George 
firmly. “Will you be there to-morrow, 
at the same time—at the place where 
we met?” 


“I might.” She sighed. “And I 
mightn't.” 

But George knew she would. 

“Then good-bye,” he said, holding 


out his hand. 

“My name is Rosamund,” she whis- 
pered, and fled. 

He watched her out of sight, mar- 
velling how bravely she walked. Then 
he started for home, his head full of 
strange fancies. . . 

Ile found a road an hour later, the 
road went on and on, it turned and 
branched and doubled; he scarcely 
noticed it. The church clock was 
striking us he came into the 
village. 

It was a wonderful lunch he took 
with him next day. Chicken and 
tongue and cake and chocolate and 
hard-boiled eggs. He ate it alone (by 
the corner of a wood, five miles from 
the hedge which captured her) at half- 
past three. That day was a nightmare. 
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He never found the place again, though 
he tried all through the week remain- 
ing to him. He had no hopes after 
that day of seeing her, but only to 
have found the hedge would have been 
some satisfaction. At least he could 
sit there and sigh—and curse himself 
for a fool. 

He went back to Islington knowing 
that he had had his chance and missed 
it. By next April he had forgotten 
her. He was convinced that she was 
not the woman. J'he woman had still 
to be found. He went to another 
part of the country and looked for 
her. 

And now he was back at “The Dog 
and Duck” again. Surely he would 
find her to-day. It was the time; it 
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must be almost the place. Would the 
loved one be there? He was not sure 
whether he wanted her to be the 
woman of five years ago or not. Who- 
ever she was, she would be the one he 
sought. He had walked some miles; 
funny if he stumbled upon the very 
place suddenly. 

Memories of five years ago were 
flooding his mind. Had he really been 
here, or had he only dreamed of it? 
Surely that was the hill down which 
he had come; surely that clump of 
trees on the right had been there be- 
fore. And—could that be the very 
hedge? 

It was. 

And there was a woman caught 


in it. 
A. A. Milne. 


(To be concluded.) 





LITERATURE AND THE ARTISAN, 


The closing decade of the last cen- 
tury saw the beginnings of the democ- 
ratization of Art; the last decade 
has witnessed the gradual democ- 
ratization of Letters. To-day, with 
little more trouble than is entailed by 
lifting the cup at a drinking fountain, 
we may imbibe deeply of the world’s 
wisdom in one of the many Public 
Libraries scattered over the country. 
Publishers vie with each other in over- 
whelming us with popular classics and 
books for the people; for a few pence 
one may capture a Master Spirit; 
while the expenditure of a shilling or 
so will make us the heir of the Ages. 
No longer is it necessary to pronounce 
some magic formula before entering the 
treasure-laden Cave of Ali Baba. The 
Cave is thrown open to every passing 
traveller, and you are requested to 
walk in and help yourself. The en- 
chanted Pegasus of poesy, once avail- 
able only to the favored few, may now 


be secured with the same ease as a 
roundabout steed in a country fair. 

Of course, it is quite easy to exag- 
gerate the intellectual importance of 
all this, and the present success of the 
cheap tastefully bound classic or the 
bombardment of the Public Library, 
does not necessarily connote a more 
widely diffused interest in Literature. 
We have to ascertain whether the Li- 
braries are used by the right folk, by 
the people for whom they were pri- 
marily intended, and we have to allow 
for the fact that not a few people buy 
cheap books just as ladies buy bargains 
at sales, less because they need the 
article, than because of the peculiar 
mesmeric effect that a cheap thing ex- 
erts upon a commercial people. Litera- 
ture, no less than Religion, has its 
humbugs, and Mrs. Wittiterly — who 
thought Shakespeare “such a delicious 
creature !”—is always with us. 

So, in spite of these signs and won- 
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ders the query is not altogether im- 
pertinent: Is the appeal of letters 
more widespread to-day than it was, 
say, at the close of the last century? 
The query cannot be solved by a sim- 
ple positive or negative. Looking at 
the middle classes, and comparing the 
interest to-day with that in Victorian 
times, we are driven to conclude that 
the appeal of Letters is far weaker to- 
day. Looking at the artisan class, we 
cannot but be struck by an increasing 
interest in literature, that has de- 
veloped remarkably during the last few 
years. 

Before considering the why and 
wherefore of this, something must be 
said as to the decline of interest shown 
by the middle classes. This is due to 
three determining factors. In the first 
place, modern methods of education ; 


secondly, the feminist movement; 
thirdly, the development of magazine 
journalism. 


(1) Certainly literature bulks more 
showily. in the school syllabus than 
heretofore, but judging from some of 
the results I have seen, thoroughness 
has been sacrificed to variety of range. 
The keen competitive spirit between 
the bigger schools has led to an at- 
tempt to cover over-much ground; and 
to regard each subject too exclusively 
as worth so many “points” in the ex- 
amination. Thus poor Literature, 
shorn of her beauty and vitality, is 
weighed, appraised coldly in terms of 
marks, and one of two things happens. 
Either the weary young student, dazed 
by the cramming process, is only too 
glad to regard the English Classics as 
“far-off unhappy things” when school 
days have been left behind; or else 


he (or she) develops into a prig of the 
choicest order, regarding the distinc- 
tion in literature achieved as merely 
a pleasant addition to the shop-window 
of knowledge, for the intimidation of 
the ingenuous. 

(2) It is not my purpose to enter 
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upon a discussion of modern feminist 
developments, but the sex-starvation 
that is responsible for some of its more 
violent nianifestations, has undoubtedly 
reacted unfavorably on the imaginative 
life of the middle-class girl. The typi- 
cal feminist of to-day is keen and in- 
tellectual; but there is a metallic 
quality about her personality—vwell- 
suited no doubt for militant adventure 
—that goes ill with a love of letters. 
She will have no truck with the poetry 
of life, until she has made up her 
profit-and-loss account with the other 
sex. 

(3) The immense yogue that maga- 
zine journalism enjoys to-day among 
the middle classes has had a retard- 
ing influence on the interests of litera- 
ture. Its sensationalism has ruined our 
palates; its rapid staccato methods 
vitiated our taste for subtler and more 
delicate flavors. Nor do we mend 
matters by heaping reproaches upon 
it; for it is we who are largely re- 
sponsible. We have clamored for sen- 
sational excitement even from our 
newspapers; it is the old question of 
supply and demand. And we get it; 
get so much of it, indeed, that current 
literature has to redress the balance; 
and so we go to our fiction for our 
facts, and to our newspapers for our 
fiction. 

Yet despite the decline of interest 
among the middle classes, there has 
been an increasing interest in litera- 
ture of late years, by a class hitherto 
practically untouched by literature 
—the artisan class. More than fifty 
years ago, Robertson of Brighton gave 
his fine “Working Class” lectures on 
Poetry, and since his time many ef- 
forts have been made to disengage the 
human elements in literature from the 
purely academic. The fruit of this 
may be seen in the eager response of 
the thoughtful artisan to the vital ap- 
peal of letters. One has only to read 
the Clarion—the Spectator of the 
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working-class Socialist—to realize the 
part that literature is playing as up- 
lifter and inspirer. Moreover, the Pub- 
lic Library’ has proved an undoubted 
boon. Of course, the Library, like the 
Parliamentary vote, is easily capable of 
abuse. It is a potential blessing that 
has not always shaped as an actual 
benison; and there is yet room in 
many of these institutions for devel- 
oping their resources for the benefit 
of the poorer classes. But, on the 
whole, the thoughtful artisan and his 
family have benefited by it considera- 
bly. So while the middle classes, dis- 
tracted by a multiplicity of interests, 
have for the time being lost touch of 
the “healing power” of letters; the 
artisan class, groping for articulate 
utterance, are finding in literature 
what John Stuart Mill found in 
Wordsworth’s poetry, “a medicine” for 
their “state of mind.” | 

What kind of literature grips the 
thoughtful artisan the most effectu- 
ally? I have found that the writers 
who get home to the artisan are those 
who deal simply and frankly with the 
elemental things of life, and with the 
primal passions of Love, Hope, Cour- 
age, Endurance. As a rule the quali- 
ties of cheerfulness and geniality count 
for little; and unlike the average mid- 
dle-class reader, the artisan disdains 
the rose-water sentimentality which 
many find so comforting, and which 
Meredith so scathingly denounced. 

Among living writers, Mr. Thomas 
Hardy comes easily first in the affec- 
tions of the artisan reader; and curi- 
ously enough the melancholy, the ironic 
fatalism, the grayness of atmosphere 
that chill and depress not a few well- 
to-do middle-class readers, in no wise 
trouble the class whom it might be an- 
ticipated would be the most affected ; 
while none are more alive to the sim- 
ple dignity and noble austerity of this 
great artist. A hard-working crafts- 
man in a London factory, whose life 


has been fretted by bitter struggles, 
has told me that he finds more con- 
solation and delight in Hardy’s novels 
than in any other living writer. I 
recall an informal debate between this 
man and a_ school teacher whose 
worldly lot was assuredly more com- 
fortable. The teacher argued that 
Hardy’s philosophy of life was discour- 
aging and depressing; the craftsman 
could not see it. “He feels so tremen- 
dously for men and women—he doesn’t 
shirk the sorrow and wretchedness of 
life—he just gives it all. I come from 
the country and I know it’s true what 
he talks about. He doesn’t make fun 
of us, or sneer at us, and he doesn’t 
make little gods of us. . . . He knows 
all our failings and yet he’s so grandly 
sympathetic it’s good to feel there are 
men such as he alive. I used to be a 
bit hard and impatient with some of 
the people I worked with . . . he’s 
helped me to be more tolerant and 
forgiving. Depressing? How can a 
man be depressing who’s so human as 
he is?” 

I have stated this man’s views so 
far as possible in his own words. He 
was well acquainted with many of 
the leading writers of to-day, es- 
pecially with those dealing with the 
lives of the country and town poor. 
None touched him as Hardy did: very 
few moved him at all. He criticized 
Mr. H. G. Wells as being too con- 
temptuous of the poor. “I don’t say 
that half of what he writes about in 
Kipps and Mr. Polly isn’t right enough, 
but it’s only half. I daresay he’s met 
‘em ...so have Il... and there's 
more in ’em than he brings out.” 

Perhaps the writers today who 
appeal the most to the artisan are 
Mr. Robert Blatchford and Mr. John 
Masefield. Paradox puzzles and annoys 
them, and the intellectual gymnastics 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw attract them as 
little as do the verbal capers of Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton. This does not mean 

















that they are insensitive to humor. 
Lut the humor must be elemental. Ele- 
mental humor lies in the heart of 
things, cheek by jowl with tragedy; 
und would naturally appeal to primal 
natures. No culture is needed for this. 
Once intellectualize humor, however, 
and crystallize it in the form of wit 
and sarcasm, some measure of culture 
is needed for its right appreciation. 
The wit appeals to the few; the hu- 
morist to the many. Thus, they are 
intensely appreciative of such humor- 
ists as Shakespeare, Goldsmith, Field- 
ing, Dickens. 

As a rule, no doubt, it is the matter 
rather than the manner of a writer 
that appeals. The artisan is naturally 
more concerned with what a man has 
to say than with how he says it. Yet 
it would be a mistake to imagine that 
he was impervious to the magic of 
rhythmic beauty. The recent demand 
for Swinburne’s verse at the South- 
wark Public Library inspired one of 
the daily papers to remark that Re- 
publicanism was evidently getting a 
hold upon the working classes. Now 
se far as the working-class reader is 
interested in Swinburne, I think the 
Republicanism of the poet plays a very 
small part in the attraction. “He takes 
your breath away by the fine way he 
tosses his words about,” said an arti- 
san reader to the present writer. 
(Juestioned about the Republican note, 
the man admitted that he hadn't 
noticed it much. “I don’t like his 
politics—so far as I understand him. 
He was a brute about the Boers, and 
altogether too much of a Jingo for my 
tuste . . . but he’s right enough when 
he talks about the sea and the flowers, 
and little children.” 

In fact, deep down in the artisan’s 
nature, there is a real and genuine 
love of poetry; if only you appeal to 
it in the right way. For generations 
his sense of beauty has been starved; 
ut it is not killed, it is only dormant; 
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and everywhere we may see signs of 
its awakening. Some people are sur- 
prised when they find this response, 
but a moment’s reflection will tell 
them that Poetry, despite its years of 
gardening, was in its beginnings a 
wild flower that flourished in the 
country-side among the common peo- 
ple. Ballad verse is deep-rooted in its 
love of earth and primal human quali- 
ties; it is eloquent of love, youth, the 
changing seasons, the simple life of the 
woods and fields, the universal quali- 
ties of man and nature, that need no 
culture for their understanding. 

Thus, in their appreciation of poetry, 
directness of appeal rather than cun- 
ning workmanship is the thing that 
counts. It is not hard te apprehend 
why Tennyson should fail to lay hold 
of the artisan—his beauty of form 
notwithstanding; and why Whitman, 
despite his uncouthness, should be se 
prime a favorite. It is less easy at 
the outset to understand why Swin- 


burne, the most literary of poets, 
should be preferred to Shelley. I im- 
agine the reason to be this. The more 


delicate and ethereal note of Shelley 
strikes the artisan as chill and un- 
human (not inhuman); the passionate. 
democratic sympathies of the poet, 
genuine as they are, are for the most 
part involved with his abstract 
metaphysics, that they do not touch 
the comparatively uncultured reader. 
His elfin music, for all its sweetness, 
sounds thin and remote to those crav- 
for fuller and richer melodies. 
finds more readers than 


SO 


ing 
Keats also 


Shelley. This seems surprising at first 
sight, until we realize that the in- 


tensely concrete beauty of Keats's 
work is certainly more easily yisual- 
ized and actualized than the abstract 
loveliness of Shelley. Shelley was a 
greater poet than Keats in range and 
intellectual power; but Keats, for all 
that, is not only the greater and more 
consummate artist, but he is the more 
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direct and human. There is no better 
way of realizing this than by talking 
to a working-class audience about the 
two poets and their work; and by 
reading representative poems. There 
can be no question as to which of the 
two poets has the more compelling 
grip. 

Passing from the thoughtful male 
artisan to the girl artisan, you find 
much the same differences as charac- 
terize other classes in the community. 
The girls read more than the men, 
and are less discriminating in their 
taste. The man who reads at all reads 
good books; but there are very few 
girls who are impervious to the blan- 
dishments of fiction—even if it be 
“slip-slop” of the crudest kind. Yet 
it would come as a surprise to many 
to find how bright and intelligent many 
factory girls are—with a taste for 
letters that would shame not a few 
leisured middle-class young women 
to-day. 

Visiting a factory once at the tea- 
hour, I found a number of girls read- 
ing books. Curious to see what books 
they were, I made inquiry and found 
among them David Copperfield, The 
Mill on the Floss, and Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Life of Charlotte Bronté. The fore- 
man, a good specimen of the thought- 
ful artisan, pointing out a sad, deli- 
cate-looking operative, explained how 
he had recommended her to read Pick- 
wick. “She’d had trouble at home, 
and I thought it would cheer her up,” 
he said. Then one day she came to 
him, her face flushed with anger. 
“Why, it’s a funny book!” she said 
scathingly, brandishing Pickwick in 
his face. “Well, I thought it would 
make you feel jollier.” The girl’s re- 
tort was eertainly original: “I don’t 
want to feel jolly,” she said, “I like 
sniffey books that make yer want to 
slop over!” “That’s mostly the way 
of girls,” added the man, “the more 
wretched they are, the more they want 
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to read miserable stories.” This ap 
plied especially to novelists sounding 
the feminine note. No novelist had a 
wider circle of admirers than Char- 
lotte Bronté. Another girl, I learnt, 
had been reading Ann Veronica and 
expressed the opinion that “she de- 
served a spanking.” The authoress of 
The Rosary has her band of admirers, 
but Mr. Charles Garvice was voted 
“silly.” Few of the girls cared about 
poetry to the same extent as did the 
men. Seven out of twenty had read 
and liked the majority of Hardy’s 
works; Adam Bede and The Mill on 
the Floss appealed to all of them; and 
one had read and enjoyed Diana of 
the Crossways. 

Questioning on another occasion two 
girls, one sixteen, the other eighteen, 
daughters of working-class people, I 
found in them a love and fine appre- 
ciation of literature that you. would not 
easily beat even in the best cultured 
middle-class houses. Both these girls had 
obtained scholarships at school. Both 
were fascinated by Meredith’s Evan 
Harrington, Diana of the Crossways, 
Rhoda Fleming—I should gather that 
it was his conception of womanhood 
that appealed to them more especially ; 
they delighted in most of Hardy’s 
novels, did not care much for Dickens, 
except for The Tale of Two Cities, 
were indifferent to Thackeray, save in 
Esmond; and on the whole greatly 
preferred the Victorian writers to the 
writers of to-day. Of all the novels 
she had read, the elder girl loved best 
The Mill on the Floss, after that Jane 
Eyre and Shirley; while the favorite 
of the younger girl was Jane Austen, 
whose novels she read again and again. 
Historical romance whether in prose 
or verse appealed to both of them. 
Novels dealing with the problems of 
their own class (for reasons not hard 
to appreciate) they did not care about. 
There could be no question about their 
love of Shakespeare; it was genuine 
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and deep-rooted. There was no con- 
ventional adulation here. Love of the 
Shakespearean dramas had survived 
even the fact of their inclusion in the 
school curriculum. No writer could 
endure a more soul-searching test. 
Putting aside writers whose primary 
aim is to deal with social politics, 
there were several essayists who quite 
clearly gripped the men. They are 
always interested in anything that is 
told them about Hazlitt, Thoreau, 
Richard Jefferies, Robert Louis Steven- 
son, to a less extent in Lamb and De 
Quincey. Jefferies is certainly better 
known and cared for by the artisan 
than by the middle-class reader; and 
long before he became a literary vogue 
I heard of an old shoemaker who 
knew most of Jefferies’s writings by 
heart. But they have a quick and 
ready instinct for any genuine person- 
ality in letters, and their excursions 
into literature are most happily ef- 
fected through dealing in the first place 
with the personal equation. Whitman’s 
line, “This is no book; who touches 
this touches a man,” is the measure by 
which every artisan reader tests his 
subject. ' They have no room for the 
affectations and conventional lip- 
worship assumed so often by the mid- 
dle-class reader. Life is a hard and 
strenuous matter; and unless a writer 
brings with him some genuine inspira- 
tion they can find no place for him, 
however big a star he may be in the 
literary firmament. Their likes and 
dislikes may be often crude, occasion- 
ally wrong-headed; but never wrong- 
hearted or insincere. Simple and pri- 
mal in texture themselves, they make 
no mistakes in their hero-worship. 
Pass from the workshop into the 
office, and contrast the “lady clerk” 
or typist with the factory girl. Need- 
less to say, the lady clerk—like the 
upper servant in Mr. Barrie’s amusing 
and life-like satire, The Admirable 
Crichton—is painfully anxious to em- 
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phasize her social superiority by treat- 
ing the factory girl with haughty 
aloofness. She is very severe on the 
vulgarity of the latter, but if she is 
less noisy, and more smartly dressed, 
she is often far more vulgar at heart 
than the girl she despises. There are 
exceptions, I know, but looking at the 
average specimen of each class, it may 
be affirmed that the “lady clerk” is 
less independent, less genuine, than 
her factory sister, and is obsessed with 
the idea of making a show and marry- 
ing for money. Her restlessness and 
passion for appearance at all costs. 
may be due to the fact that in the of- 
fice she is constantly brought into con- 
tact with men in more or less affluent 
circumstances. Her mind is teased 
and her senses are worried by the 
material manifestations of wealth and 
luxury. If she cannot marry a well- 
to-do man, she will insist on his look- 
ing as if he were well-to-do. Even 
if he is in debt, he must look smart. 
Rarely do you find the “lady clerk” 
interested in literature; she cares as 
little for literature as the average 
male clerk cares for Socialism. This 
seems especially the case in London 
and Southern England. In the North 
there is, on the whole, more grit, more 
earnestness, greater vigor and inde- 
pendence in both the men and the 
women. Politics and Literature find 
a sturdier and healthier response there 
than they do in London. The political 
speaker, whether Partyman or So- 
cialist, the popular Lecturer, the Uni- 
versity Extension Lecturer all tell the 
same tale about audiences in the big 
cities of the North. 

Yet even in London the interest of 
the artisan in literature to-day is very 


- different from what it-was ten years 


ago. The Workers’ Educational Union 
has done excellent spade work in this 
direction. The London County Coun- 
cil has effected much during the last 
few years by its progressive educa- 
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tional activities; while the cheap re- 
prints and the cheap series have 
achieved most of all. Recently I was 
looking at the library of a working 
lad of twenty, earning thirty-five 
shillings a week. He was a youth with 
a genuine feeling both for Art and 
Letters, was an excellent black-and- 
white draughtsman, and a craftsman 
of considerable versatility. His was 
no show library—every book repre- 
sented an enthusiasm; every volume 
meant a sacrifice of some little com- 
fort or pleasure. Yet a few years ago, 
such a _ representative library—just 
over a hundred books—would have 
been impossible to a youth of his 
means. All his books were neatly, 
and, in many cases, attractively bound; 
The Contemporary Review. 
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and what is more important, well 
printed. They represented some of the 
best names in Art and Letters; yet 
probably five pounds covered the entire 
outlay. 

Literature to all of us who care about 
it is both a relaxation and an inspira- 
tion. The artisan hails its recreative 
force, for it distracts him frem the 
sordid ugliness of his every-day life, 
feeds his starved imagination, and re- 
freshes his jaded faculties. But most 
of all he is valuing it for its power 
and inspiration; it is for him not 
merely an anodyne, but a battle cry; 
it is giving him an ideal for which to 
fight. Nor need we be Socialists; we 
need be only human beings, te recog- 
nize his right to do so. 

Arthur Compton-Rickett. 
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Suppose a man informed us casually 
that he was a tenor of some standing 
in some musical society which we knew 
to be first-rate, it would not occur to 
us to doubt him, and we should think 
no more of the matter. but suppose 
he talked to us for two hours and a 
half about himself, explaining again 
and again that he owed his social popu- 
larity and diplomatic success to the 
overpowering sweetness of his voice, 
that there was something in it, some- 
thing magical, something at once 
tyrannical and tender which no hu- 
man being could resist. I think we 
should begin to be a little bored; and 
at last we might break out and say, 
“My good sir, I have been listening to 
this tender and irresistible voice of 
yours (if my .watch is correct) for 
two hours and twenty-nine minutes. 
I do not wish to hear any more about 
it; I can form my own conclusions. 
But if you press me, I must own that 
I have not yet found in it that magical 


. other people’s feelings. 


something which you say has been so 
generally recognized.” 

Or suppose a man mentions, briefly, 
that his mother was very strict about 
his social behavior, and that. he has 
grown up with the habit of attaching 
great importance to good manners and 
tact. Even if he should happen to 
turn away, slightly abruptly to speak 
to other people, we should have no 
reason to doubt the sincerity or even 
the truth of what he said. But suppose 
he called on us without introduction 
or apology, kept us up all night, put 
his feet on our mantelpiece and smoked 
a whole box of our cigars, while ex- 
patiating upon the importance of 
politeness and a certain sensitive cau- 
tion in dealing with the fine shades of 
We should say 
to him, as the silver daybreak broke 
about the garden: “But, my friend, you 
are wasting your eloquence. You are 
preaching to the converted. I know, 
and have known ever since twenty min- 
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utes to three, the exact amount of im- 
portance which you attach to my feel- 
ings; and to what you call Tact. I fully 
believe that you have specially culti- 
vated manners. I believe that you have 
specially cultivated bad manners. In 
any ease nothing that I can learn by 
explanation will be so complete as 
what I have learned by experience.” 

Now our position is rather similar, 
by this time, in connection with what 
they call German culture. The educa- 
tionists and intellectuals of that nation 
have now for a long time been pouring 
forth torrents of protest about the 
peril of German culture, the progress 
and triumph of German culture, the 
calm and inevitable spreading of Ger- 
man culture, when it has a clear field; 
the hair’s-breadth escapes of German 
culture when it is hampered by a hor- 
rible conspiracy; but always German 
culture and its unending value, ex- 
plained by unending talk. And here 
again, as in the other two cases, a 
man is tempted to reply: “But you 
seem to forget that we have already 
had a good deal of your culture, in the 
course of your panegyrics on your cul- 
ture. We have some right to judge 
the value of your philosophy and let- 
ters by the very claims that you nrake 
for them. All the ordinary tests of 
culture, your grasp of large affairs, 
your grip on history, your just wed- 
ding of the word to the thing, your 
clear conduct of complicated thought, 
your imagination concerning other 
men, your wit, your wisdom and your 
humor—all these we are, after reading 
your lectures and articles, perfectly in 
a position to judge. And our judgment 
is merely this: that if you practice 
your culture as badly as you praise it, 
it must be a pretty poor affair.” 

I belong to that other tradition in 
Europe that believes there is a 
strength in modesty and temperance; 
and I deliberately understate my case. 
Dutch and American papers have pub- 
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lished declarations from Prussian pro- 
fessors, with every name and place at- 
tached, with every responsibility ac- 
cepted. But these declarations are 
so doting and drivelling that I 
really cannot bring myself to be- 
lieve that any professor anywhere 
ever said such things. 1 will deiiber- 
ately take a quite certain and com- 
paratively moderate case; that of Dr. 
Julius Wolf, professor of National 
Economy at Berlin University ; reported 
in the Morning Post; a paper gener- 
ally inclined to over-rate rather than 
under-rate the cunning and the success 
of the Germans. Dr. Wolf starts out 
to explain the motives of the Allies; 
and his explanation of them combines 
amusement with instruction. 

Greed and hate, he says, are the mo- 
tives; and even here we have a cer- 
tain looseness of analysis; for hate is 
commonly produced by the frustration 
of some other passion, such as greed 
or another. Anyhow, “In the case of 
France the hatred of Germany has 
been engendered mainly by offended 
vanity.” That is all right. You sud- 
denly throw a noose round a man’s 
neck and by gradually tightening it, 
persuade him to allow you to cut off 
both his legs. When both his legs are 
off, he feels offended vanity. That, I 
think, is a plain and true parable of 
the Siege of Paris and the seizure of 
Alsace and Lorraine. Perhaps the 
Frenchman is so foppish that he does 
feel a little less complete without his 
legs. However, that is his motive all 
right; and we can pass on to the Rus- 
sian motive. “The Russians,” he 
added, “hated the Germans because 
they are clean inwardly and outwardly, 
and because of their moral and intel- 
lectual qualities.” But even Dr. Wolf 
seemed to feel that this was a little 
thin. It really seems hard to believe 
that a vast and indestructible people 
would dye all the rivers with the blood 
of their own destruction, merely be- 
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Prussian—that is, to the very man 


cause somebody else chose to wash 
himself. So he seems to have added 
that Russia would never have attained 
eveh her present civilization, “not par- 
ticularly high up in the scale,” without 
the help of Germany. Therefore, Rus- 
sians hate Germany; because “all base 
natures hate those to whom they owe 
gratitude.” 

Here, again, it will be observed that 
there is a certain cloud of doubt. If 
Germany helps you, and you after- 
wards quarrel with her, then you have 
a base nature. If Germany hurts you, 
and you afterwards quarrel with her, 
then you are suffering from offended 
vanity. But, if Germany has any in- 
fluence at all, it must do either one or 
the other; and in either case (as it 
seems) Germany is right and you are 
wrong. ‘The professor then proceeded 
to explain that the English hatred of 
Germans (which has kept us all awake 
at night rolling our eyes for so many 
decades past) is due to yet a third and 
equally inconsequent idea: a jealousy 
of the German imitation of the Eng- 
lish mercantile methods. To sum up: 
the German is hated by three people 
for three totally disconnected and even 
inconsistent reasons. The Frenchman 
hates him because he is military and 
murderous; the Englishman hates him 
because he is mercantile and pacific; 
and the Russian hates him because he 
is so clean and kind. 

Now when such a scroll of culture is 
unrolled before me like a roll of wall- 
paper, I judge it by the sample, as I 
should the wallpaper. I think it is 
cheap and thin and ugly wallpaper. In 
other words, I think it is thoughtless 
and indefensible and dangerously dis- 
torted culture. But for the moment 
I would point out to the reader only 
one peculiarity of this extraordinary 
point of view. I mean the fact that 
there is no sort or kind of connection 
between these three things, except that 
each of them is a compliment to the 








who has selected them. No two things 
could be more different than black 
brooding over wouuds, as is al- 
leged in the case of France, or pert 
oblivion of benefits, as is alleged in the 
case of Russia. The two allegations 
have one thing and only one thing in 
common; that the wounds of France 
were inflicted by the Prussian sword; 
while the education of Russia is sup- 
posed to have been carried on under 
the Prussian ferule. We turn to the 
third case; and the argument is 
clinched beyond a doubt. Nobody can 
pretend that the Prussians ever be- 
sieged London and annexed Essex and 
Kent. Therefore the British sin can- 
not be revenge. Nobody can pretend 
that the Prussians taught the English 
how to read and write; or pointed out 
to them the unctuous and over-rated 
poetry of soap. Therefore the British 
sin cannot be ingratitude. But it must 
be something; and it must be some- 


thing that leaves the Teuton the ad-- 


vantage; that leaves him superior to 
the other actor in the drama. It must 
be envy; it must be the sin of an old 
and corrupt empire scheming against 
the very existence of a younger and 
more fruitful one. The English must 
be envying Germany all the colonies 
she hasn’t got; and all the navy that 
she does not show. In the common 
course of human things, one would ex- 
péct that there would be some give and 
take of good and evil actions; that 
few crests in a great European war 
would emerge quite undamaged, or 
quite undistinguished. But every ar- 
row that pierces the Prussian’s helmet, 
he wears as a new plume. 

I call it uncultured, to begin with; 
I call it unworthy of a responsible 
critic anywhere, not to attempt to ex- 
plain a common convulsion by a com- 
mon cause. I call it unscientific to 
select three explanations merely be- 
cause all three are compliments te the 
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scientist. If, when I walk down the 
main street of my little town, every- 
body pelts me from the windows with 
stones and fragments of furniture, I 
shall probably take the first step in 
culture by realizing that, for some rea- 
son or other, I am not particularly 
popular. But I shall take a decidedly 
retrograde step in culture if I insist 
that every stick or brick bears its sepa- 
rate tribute to some beauty in my 
character. Suppose I say: “Stool 
thrown by Brown: that is my beauti- 
ful blue eyes,” or “Pail upset on me by 
The New Witness. 
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Smith: that is my exquisite Italian 
accent,” or “Dog unchained by Robin- 
son: I thought he would never forgive 
my faultless fidelity to my wife.” If 
I talk like that I shall be very wrong; 
practically wrong, brutally wrong. If 
I talk like that I shall be beaten. 

And yet, in a way, I shall be right. 
There is not any one of these people 
who hates me because I have any one 
of these merits. But it is true that 
they all hate me because I am the kind 
of man who claims them all. 

G. K. Chesterton. 





SEDITION IN IRELAND. 


The treatment by the Government in 
the last few weeks of criticism in Eng- 
land and of sedition in Ireland presents 
one of the strangest contrasts we can 
call to mind. Im his defence of his 
management of the Press Bureau Sir 
Stanley Buckmaster claimed a right 


under the Defence of the Realm Con- 
solidation Bill to stop all criticism 
which “might destroy public confidence 


in the Government.” A moment’s con- 
sideration will suggest the abuses to 
which a general application of such a 
vague principle might lend itself. The 
Press Bureau might be used to hush 
up every blunder or folly of a Minister. 
By skilfully manipulated suppression 
it might be employed even to glorify a 
policy which would be admitted, if the 
truth were known, ‘to be disastrously 
opposed to all the interests of the 
country. Fortunately, common-sense 
soon prevailed, and later Sir Stanley 
Buckmaster—who, of course, never 
had any intention of abusing his office 
—admitted that it was desirable to 
change the wording of the clause so 
that all appearance of evil might be 
excluded. Enough power, however, is 
retained by the Government to make 
it quite clear that they are using, and 


mean to use, the Press Bureau as a 
potent instrument of government. We 
do not in the least complain of this. 
When a country is at war it is the 
duty of the Government to stop the 
publication of anything and everything 
which might create or magnify obsta- 
cles in the way of carrying on the war 
thoroughly and resolutely. In our 
opinion, it is ridiculous in such times 
to argue academically about fine shades 
of the rights of freemen. When the 
head of the Press Bureau is in doubt 
let him say “No,” and he will not be 
far wrong. The amendments to the 
Defence of the Realm Consolidation 
Bill will prevent him from going too 
far in any essential matter. But now 
we come to quite a different side of 
the question. If this use of the Press 
Bureau as an instrument of govern- 
ment be granted—and for ourselves we 
freely grant it—it postulates a survey 
by the Government of the whole field. 
It is an impossible policy to cut out 
bits of the field and say: “The plan 
does not apply here,” or, “The plan 
does not apply there.” We do not com- 
plain of rigor. We complain of 
stupidity, partiality and ignorance. It 
is absurd, and very dangerous to the 
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public health, to strain at a gnat in 
England and swallow a camel in Ire- 
land. 

The campaign of sedition in Ireland 
has quite outrun the conceptions or 
the infermation of nearly every one in 
England. We must give some exam- 
ples of it. On October 10th the Jrish 
Volunteer (which is, of course, the 
organ of highly disaffected Irishmen, 
and not of Mr. Redmond, or of those 
National Volunteers who are friendly 
to the british cause) stated trium- 
phantly that the poison of anti-British 
feeling had been so well spread that 
the National Volunteers in the West 
had decided to a man not to join the 
new Army. “No Recruits from the 
West” was the joyful headline, and 
the article declared that one of the 
objects of the British Government was 
to get rid of Irishmen by having them 
slaughtered by Germans. It cannot be 
supposed that recruiting will flourish 
in Ireland while such infamous lies 
are scattered among credulous and ig- 
norant peasants. But there are other 
publications at the same work. There 
are Sinn Fein, Irish Freedom, and the 
Irish Worker. The November issue of 
Irish Freedom (we quote from a sum- 
mary in the T'imes of recent date) con- 
tained the following words :— 

“To your most distinguished patron 
and benefactor, England, we say: 
fight your own fights, we want none of 
the glory of your bloated Empire; we 
got more giory out of the fight at 
Fontenoy when we beat you than from 
the thousand fights we, unfortunately, 
won for you. We are not concerned 
with the hobble you are now in except 
that. we hope you may be beaten. If 
you are not beaten now the hope still 
lives on, the hope that the day of 
reckoning may come in our time. We 





care not whether your victor be Turk, 
Teuton, or Cossack, white man or yel- 
low; and on the day your putrid old 
carcass gives its last kick the Irish 
nation shall send aloft a pmrean of ex- 
ultation that shall rend the heavens.” 


Sedition in Ireland. 








The Irish Voluntecr on November 7th 
printed a speech in which these words 
occurred :— 

“She [England] calls on the people 
of Ireland to fight against a race who 
never injured the hair of a single 
Irishman’s head, but, on the contrary, 
were always in sympathy with the peo- 
ple of this country as proved in the 
Irish-American German-American Alli- 
ance. I say if the Germans came to- 
morrow and took our country by force 
they would just have the same right 
to it as the robbers who hold it at the 
point of the bayonet. My friends, we 
have no quarrel with Germans, and I 
hope we never will.” 

Both Irish Freedom end the Jrish 
Worker absurdly pretend that Ireland 
is “neutral” in the war; but the pos- 
sible outcome of “neutrality” was de- 
scribed in Jrish Freedom as follows :— 

“It is true, indeed, that Ireland 
would be better off were she a protec- 
torate of the German people, who are 
more advanced in civilization and cul- 
ture than the English. Their inter- 
ests and ours would not elash, as the 
English and Irish interests do. . . . If 
the British Navy gets the worst of the 
coming fight, we shall have our Ger- 
man friends cruising in the Irish Sea.” 
Sinn Fein of November 21st published 
and approved of an article in a Ger- 
man paper which showed that “in the 
fate of Ireland Germans recognize 
what would be their own fate if they 
succumbed to England.” Many of the 
sheets and pamphlets which praise 
Germany and vilify Britain are well 
printed on good paper, and are to a 
large extent distributed free. Where 
does the money come from? No doubt 
somebody under the Government has 
made it his business to inquire, and 
we should very much like to know the 
answer. Sir Stanley Buckmaster, we 
suppose, would not be likely to know, 
as he stated in the House of Commons 
that he does not see the Irish papers. 
It has even been suggested that it is 
not certain that the Censorship applies 
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to Ireland. This is the state of things 
which we ¢all utterly wrong, muddle- 
headed and lax. If the Press Bureau 
is an instrument of government, it 
should take Ireland into ‘its field of 
operations as much as any other part 
of the kingdom, and perhaps more. If 
Sir Stanley Buckmaster does rot read 
the Irish papers, it ought at least to 
be some one’s duty to place them be- 
fore him or to read them for him. If 
the Press is to be muzzled, why do 
not the muzzling laws hold good in 
Ireland? It is against all common- 
sense to place Ireland in a privileged 
position—to give roving licenses to any 
Irishmen who care to kill recruiting. 
Men have been arrested in England 
for spreading foolish false reports, 
which wtre not very much worse than 
the gossip of idiots. Why have the 


deliberate, callous preachers of sedi- 
tion been allowed for so long to go 
untouched in Ireland? 

We might draw attention to many 
other strange facts in Ireland. But we 


must content ourselves with two more. 
On November 15th a meeting was held 
at St. Stephen’s Green, in front of the 
arch erected to the memory of the 
Irish soldiers who were killed in the 
Boer War. The purpose was to pro- 
test against the dismissal from the 
Ordnance Department of a man named 
Monteith, who is a Captain in the Sinn 
Fein section of the Irish Volunteers. 
An armed contingent of Irish Volun- 
teers was present. One of the speakers, 
Mr. John Milroy (we quote from the 
Irish Times), said :— 

“They were told ‘Your King and 
country need you,’ but they had no 
King, and they had no _ country 
but Ireland. They would have none 
of it. That Empire which they were 
asked to serve had done all that in- 
human ingenuity could do to crush and 
destroy their nation. But it had not 
succeeded. The Irish nation had sur- 
vived, and would outlive the British 
Empire. (Applause.) He said to them 
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deliberately — Gloria in excelsis Deo 
that that Empire had met at last an 
opponent that could give back blow for 
blow. (Applause, and a voice, “Three 
cheers for the Germans.’) This was 
the hour for which their fathers had 
craved. As it was with Captain 
Monteith to-day, so it would be with 
others to-morrow. This traitorous blow 
against Ireland’s army had got to be 
answered, and they, men of Dublin, 
were the men to answer it. They must 
all join either the Volunteers or the 
Citizen Army to be prepared for the 
day of reckoning, which was much 
nearer than many of them imagined. 
Let them get ready for that day, when 
their arms would not be words, but 
cold steel.” 


Mr. James Connolly said :— 


“*Sooner or later either they had 
got to get rid of the British Govern- 
ment or the British Government would 
get rid of them. He had heard several 
stories about the holding of that meet- 
ing, and the preparations the authori- 
ties were making therefor. He had ar- 
ranged, if the police or the military 
were let loose on the citizens of Dub- 
lin, that before the week was over 
it would be known to every soldier 
serving at the front—(applause)—and 
when it was known that they were be- 
ing slaughtered in Dublin. the next 
time that the Dublin Fusiliers were 
sent to cover the retreat of the Brit- 
ish, the Dublin Fusiliers would forget 
to follow the British. (Applause.) If 
there was a landing of Germans in 
England or in Ireland, ten minutes 
after that landing every Volunteer 
officer, every leader of rebel tendencies, 
would be sent away to Mountjoy or to 
Arbour Hill. Any such wholesale ar- 
rest of leaders would be proof that the 
British Empire was tottering to its 
destruction.’ On the motion of Mr. 
Connolly, the crowd pledged themselves 
as fighters for Ireland, and never to 
rest until they were privileged to see 
Ireland a free and independent repub- 
lic among the nations.” 


After the meeting the Irish Volunteers 
showed their enthusiasm by firing off 
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their rifles, and meanwhile the police 
looked on without moving a hand, no 
doubt because their chiefs are too 
sensitively conscious of snubs recently 
received. We know very well that all 
this has the ordinary marks of mere 
vaporing, and in peace such words 
might be left to die of their own 
weight of ridicule. At least that is 
an arguable opinion. But now it is 
very different. We are at war, and it 
is absolutely impossible to state any 
rational case for the most Severe sup- 
pression in England and the most 
sloppy indulgence in Ireland. Those 
who proclaim themselves the enemies 
of the King should be instantly taken 
at their word and treated as such. 

The other matter to which we must 
draw attention is the strange com- 
munication contained in the German 
official wireless news :— 

“Sir Roger Casement was received 
yesterday at the Foreign Office in Ber- 
lin, and said ‘that statements had been 
published in Ireland to the effect that 
victory for the German arms would 
result in great loss to the Irish people, 
whose homes, churches, priests, and 
land would be at the mercy of an in- 
vading army actuated only by motives 
of pillage and conquest. These state- 
ments, coupled with the recent speeches 
of Mr. John Redmond, had caused ap- 
prehension among the Irish regarding 
the German attitude towards England 
[Ireland?] in the event of a victory 
for Germany in the present war. The 
Acting Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, by order of the Imperial Chan- 
céllor, officially declared that the Ger- 
man Government repudiated the evil 
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intentions attributed to it, and only de- 
sired the welfare of the Irish people 
and their country. Germany, he said, 
would never invade Ireland with a 
view to its conquest or the overthrow 
of any Irish national institutions, and 
should fortune ever bring the German 
troops to Ireland’s shores those troops 
would land not as an army of invaders 
to pillage and destroy, but as forces of 
a nation inspired by goodwill towards 
Ireland and her people, for whom Ger- 
many desires national prosperity and 
freedom.” 5 

We have not heard Sir Roger Case- 
ment’s version of this peculiar inci- 
dent, and shall therefore do no more 
than record our astonishment at the 
bare fact that he should be stated to 
have visited the German Foreign Of- 
fice and to have afforded the German 
Government a pretext for issuing such 
a declaration. That there will shortly 
be published an explanation perfectly 
satisfactory to Sir Roger Casement’s 
friends we do not, of course, doubt for 
a moment. But we must emphasize the 
extraordinary manner in which. this 
German profession of love for Ireland 
fits in with some of the seditious state- 
ments in Ireland that we have quoted. 
This fact alone makes it impossible 
that the Government should look upon 
the Irish sedition-mongers as mere 
vaporers. They are encouraged by 
Germans, and they are possibly paid 
by Germans. The Government should 
not lose a day in proving to these men 
that they cannot expect to be treated 
as irresponsibles, but must be dealt 
with as enemies of the realm. 
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FrRopsHAM. 
trial life of any nation cannot fail 


By BIsHop 


The social question will shortly be 
upon us in an aggravated form. It is 
perplexing enough now. The drainage 
of huge bodies of men from the indus- 


to produce its effect. The expenditure 
of millions upon work which is not 
merely unproductive, but destructive 
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of wealth, must accentuate the poverty 
that is always with us. And even 
though the special needs of the war 
may be met. by special efforts, wise 
men are looking forward into the 
future. 

Taking for granted that the Allies 
will be victorious, and that Kitchener’s 
Army, at least, will be taken back 
into the industrial life of the nation, 
the fact remains that there has been 
already a heavy drain upon the very 
best manhood of the people. Many 
soldiers will rest in peace and honor 
in the same land where Waterloo was 
fought. Others, again, will be perma- 
nently or’ partially incapacitated for 
one cause or another. It will take time 
for the schoolboys of to-day to mature 
sufficiently to fill up the gaps in Eng- 
land’s manhood. From a_ eugenic 
point of view the war will stretch 
tendrils of weakness still farther into 
the future. In short, the social prob- 
lem could only look graver if the scales 
of war should tilt against the Allies. 
Then all hopes of the social betterment 
of this country would be dashed to ‘the 
ground. The iron hand of Prussian 
militarism may wear the velvet glove 
in Germany. To those of us who have 
studied the social reforms of that land 
the efficiency of the thing is appalling, 
even though Germany not only endures 
it, but appears to love her chains. 
Across the Channel the iron hand 
would crush the free development of 
democracy. Social betterment might 
come in time, a century hence or so, 
but it would come as a gift from an 
autocratic power, not as the result of 
social life and individual growth. 

Putting aside such forebodings as to 
the future, it is quite evident that 
some clear thinking is required. A 
wave of real charity and self-sacrifice 
is passing over the nation, but it does 
not need much economic insight to 
realize that the force is not being ex- 
pended to the greatest advantage, nor 
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with the wisest aims. Certain impor- 
tant charities, upon which London re- 
lies for the alleviation of its own prob- 
lems of poverty, have been complaining 
in the Press that their functions are 
neglected in the generous response to 
newer appeals. There is then the 
double danger of wastage and neglect. 
Moreover, the difficulty is so radical 
that it can scarcely be cured by co- 
operation of appeals, as some have 
Suggested. Here is the real rub. We 
hear multitudinous voices recommend- 
ing this or that social panacea, but we 
cannot help feeling that those whose 
qualifications are the least obvious are 
not infrequently the most certain of 
the efficacy of their suggested reme- 
dies. Moreover, enthusiasts for this or 
that social reform are always tempted 
to set at naught the difficulties with 
which the whole subject bristles, while 
a contempt for lions in the path is 
usually more foolhardy than it is wise. 
The initial facts to remember seem to 
be the high complexity of the social 
organism and the necessity for find- 
ing, if possible, some principle by 
which we may seek to direct, and pos- 
sibly co-ordinate, our efforts towards 
social reform. 

One of the functions of an external 
common danger like the present war 
is to unite those who are acutely di- 
vided upon matters of internal policy. 
This function has been noted over and 
over again with regard to what may be 
termed political issues. It may show 
itself in the realms of social reform. 
It has been apparent for some time 
that there are two schools of reform- 
ers in England, united in their desire 
for social betterment, but apparently 
irreconcilable in their views with re- 
gard to the method by which such 
betterment is to be attained. The one 
school regards the family as the main 
formative influence to be fostered, and 
it is almost prepared to affirm, pro- 
vided that the reform of family life is 
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aimed at, that it is better to be brought 
up badly in a poverty-stricken family, 
if it is one’s own, than to have any 
State-provided substitute. The oppos- 
ing school looks more unwaveringly 
to the tangible goods of the world. It 
is prepared to sacrifice much subtle 
formative influence, to which it is in- 
clined to attach little weight, in order 
that all the children of the community 
should have more healthy food, warmer 
clothing, more baths—in short, should 
have better environment in which to 
develop. Without wishing to sit in 
judgment upon either school, may I 
suggest that all far-reaching theories 
with regard to the future of humanity 
rest upon hypotheses which cannot be 
satisfactorily tested except by greater 
knowledge than we now possess, while 
it is only by an unjustifiable exclusive- 
ness that either of these two particu- 
lar hypotheses becomes destructive of 
the other. This certainly is the con- 
clusion I have formed after seventeen 
years’ experience of modified State 
Socialism in Australia. State control 
may be extended safely far farther 
than is generally assumed in this coun- 
try. The experiments so ably con- 
ducted by Sir Charles Mackellar in 
New South Wales have demonstrated 
beyond doubt that the biological draw- 
backs of bad -parentage can be very 
largely obviated by good environments. 
But this demonstration is the more 
impressive because the devoted states- 
man and medical man whose name has 
been quoted has realized and provided 
for the limitations and disadvantages 
of the State in the sphere of charac- 
ter building. A similar conclusion 
will probably be formed by those who 
approach the tenets of the other school 
of reformers, not as partisans, but as 
inquirers. The formative influence of 
families, especially in those families 
The Saturday Review. 
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which display an inveterate tendency 
towards degeneration, is a matter of 
which the State must take cognizance, 
especially at a time like this, when 
the lives of the children are the 
life of the State. There is a whole- 
some middle party already which 
should be encouraged, very much 
to the welfare of the country at 
large. 

The more one thinks of the present 
war the more stupendous and wide- 
spread appear the issues involved. One 
issue is the principle. of democracy 
with its insistence upon the value of 
individual men and women, not as de- 
pendants upon a privileged class, as is 
the case in German ideals of civiliza- 
tion (kultur), but as persons capable 
of taking share in the direct govern- 
ment of the State. England has 
adopted and is fighting for the princi- 
ple of democracy without realizing in 
more than a perfunctory fashion ex- 
actly what is involved by the choice. 
In the social system, as it was before 
the war, the essential individuality of 
the citizen too often was obscured by 
the political or social group to which 
he happened to belong. Men were 
dealt with, or dealt with themselves, 
in classes. What the social system 
will be like at the end of the war it 
is impossible to indicate except in gen- 
eral lines. One thing appears plain. 
If the Allies conquer, Great Britain 
will be what Australia, Canada and 
New Zealand already are, more com- 
pletely democratic. Ideally a demo- 
cratic society is constituted funda- 
mentally of individuals and not of 
permanent grades, groups or castes. A 
social system that obscures this fact 
must be transformed into one that is 
founded as much upon the capacity and 
potency of the individual, as upon one 
of national unity. 
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Now that most persons have packed 
away whatever of religion, philosophy, 
or disinterested intellectual life they 
claimed to possess, in order to concen- 
trate their entire energies upon the 
terrible realities of war, it seems an 
act of audacious challenge to issue, as 
does Miss Evelyn Underhill in her 
latest book, a general invitation to 
“Practical Mysticism” (Dent). And 
yet there is an appropriateness. in 
choosing such a moment for testing 
the meaning of “realities” in life. For 
the enthronement of the _ scientific 
brutality of modern warfare as the 
arbiter of human fate is the supreme 
example of false valuation and direc- 
tion in the affairs of life. It assumes 
that physical strife, directed to the at- 
tainment of material ends, and con- 
ducted so as to sow hatred in the 
hearts of men, is a reliable instrument 
for gaining or conserving real values. 
So far as It breeds any reflection, it 
induces a deep scepticism as to the 
validity of all those spiritual forces 
and processes upon which prophets of 
progress have relied for the ascent of 
man. But has the spiritual life been 
really tried? Industrialism, we were 
told, had definitely displaced mili- 
tarism; the interests of commerce, 
interpreted and reinforced by reason, 
the community of human welfare in the 
exploration and the exploitation of the 
resources of the material and intel- 
lectual world, had virtually secured us 
against relapses into barbarism. These 
boasted safeguards have lamentably 
failed us. Why? It is in answering 
this question that Miss Underhill’s 
thought claims consideration. Absorp- 
tion in the “practical affairs of life,” 
business, enjoyments, rolitics, “so- 
ciety” distracts us, that is to say, 
breaks up and fritters away our 
thought and feeling upon what, at 


worst, are debasing or trivial activi- 
ties, at best are superficial aspects of 
“reality.” The aims they seek to at- 
tain, and the means they employ, are, 
for the most part, selfish and materi- 
alistic. They present personal power 
and physical enjoyment as the staple 
of reality. This, however, is the cen- 
sure common to all natures of any de- 
gree of intellectual and spiritual re- 
finement. Unfortunately, that intel- 
lectualism which has taken so firmly 
in hand the reins of modern civiliza- 
tion, is, if unguided, as likely to drive 
mankind to perdition as untempered 
materialism itself. 

For, whether taken on its analytic 
or its synthetic side, science cannot 
bring the healing that is needed. What 
is needed, in the first place, is a sym- 
pathetic, a loving, realization of unity 
amid the multifarious flow of experi- 
ence which constitutes the life of hu- 
manity and of the universe. This no 
merely intellectual process can attain. 
For science is primarily and pre- 
dominantly separatist, selective, criti- 
cal; it breaks up the living continu- 
ous flux of fact in order to inspect, 
separate, and group the fragments in 
accordance with laws which ultimately 
express the special interests or points 
of view of the inspector. It is quite 
true that the scientist claims through 
his classifications and his generaliza- 
tions te work towards an apprehension 
of harmony or unity in the play of the 
Universe. But, when all is said and 
done, he succeeds only in doing some- 
what better what the ordinary man 
does in his more slovenly way, in sub- 
stituting “a tidy world of image for 
the ineffable world of fact.” His unity 
of scientific law and generalization is 
got at the expense of withdrawing 
everything that is characteristic and 
interesting in actual experience, and 
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can at best only evoke a placid admira- 
tion, not the passionate love which the 
richness of reality demands from be- 
ings made to feel. Now “practical 
mysticism,” Miss Underhill insists, is 
“the art of union with reality,” not 
the science. If we are really to appre- 
hend the oneness of the whole, in 
which we move and live and have our 
being, we must begin by stripping off 
as well as we can alike the conven- 
tional and the intellectual modes of 
approaching nature, and assuming that 
of the artist or the poet who wants, 
not to understand, much less to use, 
Nature, but to get into touch with her. 
This disinterested, “virginal outlook 
on life” is the first approach to “prac- 
tical mysticism.” It is not a merely 
idle reverie, but what Wordsworth 
ealled “a wise passiveness” that is 
needed. Nor is it merely passive. “In 
this intimate consciousness, this ‘sim- 
ple seeing,’ this total surrender of you 
to the impress of things, you are using 
to the full the sacred powers of sense; 
and so using them because you are 
concentrating upon them, accepting 
their reports in simplicity.” Miss Un- 
derhill is wonderfully artful in ler 
persuasive eloquence as she unfolds the 
fuller significance of this disinterested 
rapport between the soul and the 
world, showing how this same process 
is one of double interacting revelation. 
For it not only reveals the world, us 
it is, unsophisticated by thought or 
personal purposes, but it reveals you 
as you are. That is, it penetrates be- 
neath the “busy, unstable conscious- 
ness with its moods and obsessions, 
its feverish alternations of interest 
and apathy, its conflicts and irrational 
impulses, which even the psychologists 
mistake for you.” The discovery of 
some kernel within oneself of that 
same reality which is revealed in the 
world outside, is the very condition of 
the communion, and a testimony to the 
unity. Such a beginning of mystical 


experience will itself work at a de- 
mand for a fuller exercise of the 
power revealed. It will incite to a 
remodelling of interior character, a 
reordering of all valuations, “a train- 
ing of the human consciousness for 
participation in reality.” Miss Under- 
hill is, of course, on her strongest 
ground when she appeals to the vision 
of the poet and the artist as an ac- 
knowledged mode of attaining some 
sort of “reality” not attainable either 
by the man in the street or the scien- 
tist. .But how far does that. carry us 
towards the central doctrine of mys- 
ticism, that a deliberate surrender of 
the egoistic and critical consciousness 
will enable some “apex” or “ground” 
of the soul to get into direct communi- 
eation with reality? Suppose that by 
the exercises in “contemplation,” 
which the mystics recommend, the 
conventional and interested attitude 
towards Nature and life is transcended, 
have we any assurance of attaining 
any “absolute reality” richer and more 
lovable than that absolute which meta- 
physics offers? Many readers will be 
swept along by the sincere eloquence: 
of this writer. 

“As your warm heart stretched to a 
wider sympathy with life, you have 
been surrendering progressively to 
larger and larger existences, more and 
more complete realities—have been 
learning to know them, to share their 
very being, through the magic of dis- 
interested love. First, the manifested 
flowing life of multiplicity felt by you 
in its wonder and wholeness, once you 
learned to yield yourself to its 
rhythms, received in simplicity the un- 
disturbed messages of sense. Then, 
the actual unchanging ground of life, 
the eternal and unconditioned whole, 
transcending all succession; a world 
inaccessible alike to senses and intelli- 
gence, but felt—vaguely, darkly, yet 
intensely—by the quiet and surren- 
dered consciousness. But now you are 
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solicited, whether you will or no, by 
a greater reality, the final inclusive 
fact; the unmeasured love, which ‘is 
through all things everlastingly’: and 
yielding yourself to it, receiving and 
responding to its obscure yet ardent 
communications, you pass beyond the 
cosmic experience to the personal en- 
counter, the simple yet utterly inex- 
pressible union of the soul with its 
God.” 

Miss Underhill is careful, indeed, to 
insist that this “mysticism” is no Dar- 
ren ecstasy, unfitting its devotees for 
the common duties of everyday life. 
Nay, it will enable them to give truer 
values and bring firmer judgment and 
richer feeling to mundane activities. 
They will pass from the contemplation 
of the One to the contact with the 
Many, endowed with a new sense of 
order. 

What are the difficulties which 
such doctrines have always to encoun- 
ter in the Western mind? They are, 
we think, chiefly two, not unrelated. 
In the first place, as Miss Underhill 
admits, an initial “attitude of faith” 
is essential. There must be at the out- 
set some feeling or some conviction 
alike of the “unreality” of the passing 
show, and of the existence of the 
deeper underlying substance, the 
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double “reality” to which we have re- 
ferred. Now, speaking candidly, we 
may say that the great majority of 
men and women we know do not seem 
even capable of having an inkling of 
this transcendentalism. Their religion, 
or their piety, lies on quite another 
plane, and Miss Underhill’s plea, if 
they could be induced to listen, would 
merely float on the surface of their 
feelings as “beautiful words.” But 
there remains another difficulty, firm 
rooted in the texture of our character, 
a tough individualism which rejects 
the notion of “a glad and humble self- 
mergence in the immortal life.” The 
sense of value for separate personality, 
with a character, experiences, and ac- 
tivities that are peculiarly its own, 
appears to us utterly and finally recal- 
citrant to the mystical union which is 
at once the goal and inspiration of this 
teaching. While, therefore, there may 
be found in many quarters some genu- 
ine feeling for the early stage of con- 
templation, and the disinterested inner 
life which it unfolds, every attempt 
to preach broadcast the gospel of 
practical mysticism in its fuller 
meaning will be baffled by the nature 
of the human personality evolved 
under the conditions of Western 
civilization. 
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Everybody at present is either drink- 
ing or talking about drinking. First, 
we had the drunken soldier; then we 
had the drunken soldier’s drunken 
wife; now we have the drunken sol- 
dier’s drunken wife’s drunken friends. 
That is the picture of contemporary 
ingland that forms itself in the mind 
after one has been reading too many 
papers. If all trace of modern Eng- 
land were lost except files of the 
papers, the historian, on examining the 


evidence a thousand years hence, 
would be forced to the conclusion that 
in the year 1914 the population of the 
country was largely composed of spies 
and drunken women. Uxaggerated 
though much of the talk may be, how- 
ever, and offensive as are the pro- 
posals that are in the air for prying 
into the habits of soldiers’ wives, the 
movement against drinking is of inter- 
est as revealing an immense change 
in the attitude of mind, not only of the 
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Puritans, but of the general public. 
Perhaps it is science more than morals 
or religion that has brought the change 
about. When a man was told that if 
he sang “Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of 
rum!” and lived in the spirit of the 
song, he would go to Hell, nobody 
cared much at the time except his 
mother. When it was shown by men 
of science that too much rum had such- 
and-such an effect on the blood and 
the brain, and would make him a 
worse soldier or engineer or journalist, 
generals and employers began to take 
an interest in the matter and the days 
of the heavy drinker were numbered. 
Mr. Chesterton, it is true, still attempts 
to keep alive the philosophy of drink- 
ing, and even, we think, doubts 
whether teetotalism is compatible with 
the Christian religion. His songs in 
praise of drinking, however, seem as 
remote from to-day as the songs of a 
vanished fairyland. Even total ab- 
stainers can read them with relish 


much as a vegetarian can enjoy the 
cannibalistic fee-fo-fums in Jack the 


Giant Killer. What are they but 
rhymes from the nursery of the world? 


Before the Roman came to Rye or out 
to Severn strode, 

The rolling English drunkard made the 
rolling English road. 

A reeling road, a ‘rolling road, that 
rambles round the shire, 

And after him the parson ran, the 
sexton and the squire; 

A merry road, a mazy road, and such 
as we did tread 

The night we went to Birmingham by 
way of Beachy Head. 


I knew no harm of Bonaparte and 
plenty of the Squire, 

And for to fight the Frenchmen I did 
not much desire; 

But I did bash their baggonets because 
they came arrayed 

To straighten out the crooked road an 
English drunkard made, 

Where you and I went down the lane 
with ale-mugs in our hands, 
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The night we went to Glastonbury by 

way of Goodwin Sands. 
There you have, as it were, the swan- 
song of a view of life—a view of life 
which for some time threatened to 
transform Sir John Falstaff into St. 
John Falstaff. We may differ from 
that view, but that there is something 
to be said for it we are glad to admit 
before we say good-bye to it. It is 
after all only a way of saying that be- 
ing sociable is a part of sanctity that 
must not be left out. Perhaps man, 
on first emerging from his cave of ego- 
ism, needed some such call to compan- 
ionableness as he finds in liquor. His 
communion with his fellows was un- 
easy and inarticulate until he had 
drunk with them. Drink creates the 
conditions in which any sort of con- 
versation seems good conversation, any 
sort of wit seems good wit, any sort 
of company seems good company, and, 
it may be added, any sort of drink 
seems good drink. That is why you 
will see drunken men listening pa- 
tiently to each other saying the same 
thing over and over again, and none of 
them ever suspecting that his neighbor 
is a bore. It is no wonder that for a 
long time man was inclined to regard 
the gift of strong drink as something 
peculiarly divine. It turned men from 
clods into gods. It made the village 
bore as eloquent as Isocrates, as witty 
as Menander. 

But it is not only the dull that have 
been made good company by liquor. 
There would have been no dulness, we 
may be sure, in the Mermaid Tavern, 
even if there had been nothing to be 
had but “stone ginger.” Drink, how- 
ever, makes wit more companionable 
than do mineral waters. .Wit, under 
liquor, becomes blind as Oupid. Tee- 
total wit is keen and without mercy. 
We hear more nowadays of the quar- 
relsomeness than of the sociability of 
drinkers. But for one man that drink 
makes quarrelsome, it melts two into 








boon fellows; and indeed the defenders 
of drink tell us that it is not drink, 
but bad drink, that is at the bottom 
of nine-tenths of the quarrels. On the 
other hand, all this defence of it is 
merely to say that it produces a de- 
sirable illusion. It produces not wit 
in oneself, but the appearance of wit 
in one’s neighbor. There used to be 
an idea abroad that wine was a help 
to wit because many men of genius 
drank wine and drank it to excess. 
But it is not the men of genius but 
their admirers who hold this theory 
most firmly, George Meredith in his 
novels wrote more in praise of. wine 
than any other author of his day. It 
was with all the more astonishment 
that, whem his letters were published, 
one discoyered how harsh a critic of 
wine he was. He wrote in May, 
1887 :— 

I take th rarely. I think that the 
notion of drinking any kind of alcohol 
as a stimulant for intellectual work, 
can have entered the minds of those 
only whe anatch at the former that 
they may conceive a fictitious execu- 
tion of the latter. Stimulants may re- 
fresh, and may even temporarily com- 
fort, the body after labor of brain; 
they do not help it—not even in the 
lighter kinds of labor. They unseat 
the judgment, pervert vision. Produc- 
tions cast off by the aid of the use of 
them, are but flashy, trashy stuff—or 
exhibitions of the prodigious in wild- 
ness or grotesque conceit, of the kind 
which Hoffmann’s Tales give, for ex- 
ample; he was one of the few at all 
eminent who wrote after drinking. 
Schiller, tn a minor degree—not to the 
advantage of his composition. None 
of the great French or English. 

As a matter of fact, the tradition of 
the praise of drinking in literature 
comes down from a time when every 
man who could afford it was out hunt- 
ing all day and had the appetite of a 
wild beast in the evening, and yet had 
no need of pills, It was one thing to sing 
a song of drinking to those lords of 
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great bodies; it is quite another thing 
to sing one to the cohort of dyspeptics 
that is trundled every morning by ma- 
chinery into the heart of a modern 
city. You might almost as well sing 
them a song in praise of head-hunting. 
Drinking used to be regarded as the 
measure of manhood. If you could 
drink four bottles, you were looked up 
to with envy by the man who could 
only drink two. If you could drink 
two, the man who could only drink one 
talked to his friends about ‘you with 
reverence. There are companies — es- 
pecially among those who have not been 
drinking long—where this test of man- 
hood still survives. But they are be- 
coming rarer every day, and Socrates 
would not now add to his reputation 
for wisdom by being able to sit up- 
right after all his companions had 
fallen under the table. The truth is, 
in the matter of drinking, the world 
of work has won the day. Drinking in 
the old style was possible only in a 
world of leisure. As one after another 
we are swept into the clutches of the 
professions and trades, there is no 
room left for the drinker; he is merely 
an interesting survival. Sobriety has 
now a cash value: it is more in de- 
mand than the latest patent medicine. 
There was very nearly an industrial 
civil war a year or two ago over the 
question whether an engine-driver has 
the right to get drunk even when off 
duty. The question was unfortunately 
left unsettled owing to the discovery 
that the particular engine-driver in re- 
gard to whom the.trouble had arisen 
had all the time been sober. Even so, 
however, each of us knows in his heart 
that the right to get drunk is to all 
intents and purposes dead. We are so 
largely a population in charge of dan- 
gerous machines that our neighbors 
will not allow us to risk their necks 
for the sake of an extra glass of 
whisky. The rich man, it is true, can 
still depend on the brotherly sympathy 
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of some magistrates when he is accused 
of driving his motor at fantastic speeds 
or in fantastic curves under the influ- 
ence of liquor. But for the poor man 
in the same condition the rights of 
man, as interpreted by enthusiasts, 
have ceased - to: exist. 

Montaigne had a theory that a 
diminution of drunkenness was not 
necessarily a sign of virtue. Discuss- 
ing the growing sobriety of his own 
day, he wrote: “Is it that we pretend 
to a reformation? Truly, no; but it 
may be we are more addicted to Venus 
than our fathers were. . . . Sobriety 
renders us more spruce and amorous.” 
Certainly, in our own day, the world 
has grown more self-consciously sexual 
as it has grown more sober. But it is 


a difference of self-consciousness, we 
imagine, rather than of morals that 
has taken place. The average man is 
built more or less on the pattern of 
Robert Burns, who, the more he drank, 
became the more inclined to bawl love- 
songs. Others, again, will tell you that 


a decrease in drinking merely means 
an increase in gluttony, but every one 
who dines much in restaurants knows 
very well that the men who feed, as it 
were, out of a trough are the men with 
the tall bottles beside them. But there 
is yet a third accusation brought 
against those who are Puritans in 
drink. It is that, not having the more 
human vices to distract them, they are 
able to concentrate upon the vice of 
growing rich. But here, too, the facts 
are against the argument: the City 
man as he piles up his tens of thou- 
sands has as little the air of a Puri- 
tan as had Henry VIII. Is one to de- 
fend drinking, then, or to attack it? 
Probably, one will defend it against 
teetotalers, and attack it when its ad- 
The New Statesman. 
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vocates ask one to regard the potman 
as a priest. and the long bar as the 
communion table. In one’s Puritanical 
moments one is inclined to think that 
the man who cannot get enough 
stimulus from life without drinking. 
confesses himself a failure. When one 
is of a milder philosophy, however, 
one wonders whether one had not bet- 
ter begin a new day with one of the 
positive rather than the abstinent vir- 
tues. At the same time, the mood in 
which we approach the question of 
drinking must be a mood, not of sen- 
timentalism, but of realism. And in 
this mood any of us can see that, what- 
ever may be said on behalf of drinking, 
there is nothing to be said on behalf 
of the temples of drinking. The mod- 
ern public-house reveals to us every 
ugliness that a Zola, a Gorky, or a 
Gissing could have imagined. It is a 
sty, a kennel, a slum; and, if drink 
were not sold in it, no human being. 
could voluntarily remain five minutes 
in it. It is, of course, a bright slum 
compared to the funereal- slums in 
which we allow millions of our fellow- 
beings to live and eat and bring chil- 
dren into the world; but the one kind 
of slum increases the hideousness of 
the other. Whether it is possible in 
better circumstances to have drinking 
without drunkenness is a doubtful 
matter. But what is certain is that 
with a sunnier and more varied life 
for all human beings drunkenness 
would become one of the rare vices. 
Drink is the parasite of misery, of 
filth, of ignorance. It is the cheapest 
entrance to comradeship, and the way 
to counter its dangers is to build a new 
world, in the fair and fine things of 
which every man and woman will com- 
panionably share. 











Perhaps we have reason to be sorry 
now that for the last few years there 
have been so few among us who have 
made a habit of reading German. If 
eurrent German novels had been as 
much read as those that come from 
France we should not have slumbered 
contentedly in a fool’s paradise, so far 
as our notions of German intentions 
were concerned. 

For the purpose of understanding 
the general tendency and drift of a 
nation’s sentiment the popular novel is 
no unsafe guide. The less literary it is— 
the weaker its appeal to people of spe- 
cial culture and individual outlook, the 
more likely it is to give an insight into 
what the women are saying at the Kaf- 
feklatch and the men in the Bierkeller. 
An inquiring foreigner would probably 
get a better idea of the ideals and 
tendencies of the British middle class 
from “The Rosary” than from “Hilda 
Lessways.” Mr. Arnold Bennett would 
give him a relentlessly accurate photo- 
graph of certain individuals, with their 
environment. Mrs. Barclay would show 
them to him, not as they are, but as 
they like to imagine themselves. When 
you are foreseeing people’s probable 
action the bare facts about them are 
perhaps not so important as the notions 
that they have of themselves and 
others. In the long run, what men do 
depends on what they believe. 

One of the most popular novelists in 
Germany at present is Rudolf Stratz, 
who devoted a recent book to a study 
of English as compared with German 
life and ideals. Entitled “Seine Eng- 
lische Frau,” it is the story of a 
German officer married to an English- 
woman. The Teutonic hero comes to 
England on a holiday to visit some 
distant kinsmen, and finds himself in 
a country where no one (outside the 
trampled serfs of the laboring classes) 
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does anything but play. There is a 
description of the Thames on summer 
afternoons, alive with pleasure boats, 
idle men in flannels and girls to match. 
The distant cousins turn out to be 
thoroughly Anglicized; they have a 
mansion in town and a _ Iluxurious 
bungalow on the river. Edith (“pro- 
nounced Jdis”) lives and breathes for 
sport and amusement. The young 
officer falls a victim to her athletic 
charms. He marries her and takes her 
back to Germany. But the spoiled 
daughter of England revolts against 
the simple and Spartan conditions of 
a German officer’s wife. She resents 
the strict discipline of the army, and 
cannot away with the society of the 
other officers’ wives, while her money 
enables her husband to live in a style 
which excites the animadversions of 
these ladies. Finally, “Idis,” sick of 
the whole business, induces her doting 
husband to resign his commission and 
lead an idle life in England, dragged 
about at her -heeis from one pleasure 
resort to another. 

One sees the inevitable dénouement 
preparing. The fortune of Edith’s 
parents, built up, like everything else 
in England, on fraud and false pre- 
tence, collapses suddenly, and the Eng- 
lish wife, chastened and humbled, is 
only too glad to follow her husband 
back to Germany, where he resumes 
the profession which he ought never 
to have left. 

As a picture of English life the novel 
is childish, but it gives a vivid illus- 
tration of that attitude towards Eng- 
land which some people imagine to 
be confined to a military caste. The 
whole feeling of the country, one must 
realize, is behind this military caste. 
Its foes are their foes; its ideals are 
their ideals. The books written by 
women for women have for their 
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favorite hero the German officer, hard- 
working, self-denying, concentrated on 
his task of upholding the honor of Ger- 
many, and sacrificing to that end his 
pleasure, his leisure, and even his 
personal dignity and freedom. We 
should have an easy task before us if 
all we had to do were to break down 
a military tyranny. We have to shat- 
ter the worship to which a race with 
magnificent capacities for self-sacrifice 
and endurance has dedicated itself— 
the worship of the German warrior, 
the superman, composed of the collec- 
tive manhood of the Empire. Macaulay 
once said in his trenchant way that it 
was a stupid fallacy to suppose that the 
mob was fickle. The mob, on the con- 
trary, was very constant—the mischief 
The Aeademg. 
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was that it usually chose its favorites 
so ill, The German people have un- 
usual capacities for unselfish devotion. 
The trouble with them is that they 
choose the objects of their devotion so 
ill. Even the holocausts offered to 
their Moloch in Belgium—even the 
eternal shame of Louvain and Reims— 
do not seem so far to have disgusted 
his worshippers. But it is fair to them 
to remember that what they have hon- 
ored most is just that determination— 
To scorn delights and live laborious 
days 
which, if applied to worthier objects 
than military supremacy, might have 
enabled the Germans te lead the 
world towards a higher type of 
humanity. 





THE PRESS CENSORSHIP. 


In the Debate on the Address on 
November 12th, Sir William Bull 
moved an amendment regretting that 
the King’s Speech contained no refer- 
ence to the censorship of the Press, 
and to the lack of news resulting 
therefrom. The mover dwelt upon the 
want of journalistic experience in the 
Press Bureau, and the seconder, Col- 
onel Yate, on the harm done to re- 
cruiting by the suppression of gallant 
deeds of British soldiers. at the front. 
The amendment was useful because it 
gave an opportunity to Sir Stanley 
Buckmaster, the Solicitor-General, Mr. 
F. EB. Smith’s successor in the Press 
Censorship, to review his own func- 
tions, which are, of course, connected 
with those of another bureau, consti- 
tuted by the War Office and Admiralty, 
and working at the Post Office. The 
opening of private letters on a whole- 
sale scale requires a very strong justi- 
fication, especially when one reflects 
that the persons authorized to open 
private correspondence are themselves 


unknown. It was not, however, to 
this aspect of the censorship that Sir 
S. Buckmaster addressed himself. His 
own special duty is, with the help of 
military and naval advisers, to decide 
what news can safely be published. 
It is a difficult but necessary task; for 
these are days when information can 
be quickly and easily transmitted, 
even when the wires are under con- 
trol. So far as we know, the Press 
Bureau does its work well. Certainly 
we have nothing to complain of, and 
we think the public generally feels that 
the naval and military authorities are, 
and must be, the proper judges of 
what news can be published without 
detriment to their plans and strategy. 
That is the sole consideration, and 
probably everyone will agree that the 
suppression of news should not be dic- 
tated by any notion that the British 
public cannot face the adversities and 
calamities which are inseparable from 
war. This has been wel recognized 
by our Government. 
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But Sir Stanley Buckmaster seems 
to hold that views, as well as news, 
ought to be censored, and this strikes 
us as an entirely new and highly ques- 
tionable development. We are not 
aware that in any previous war, not 
even in the Napoleonic wars, any at- 
tempt was made in advance, as it were, 
to influence the publication of opin- 
ions. It was on foreign policy that 
Sir Stanley Buckmaster used lan- 
guage to which attention should be 
drawn. He said :— 

Whenever a criticism is brought to 
my knowledge which deals fairly and 
temperately with any complaint relating 
to any of our systems, either naval, 
‘ military, or civil, it is not struck out. 
The people who have charge of the 
Press, and the people who read it, 
ought to know that what I am saying 
is true. With regard to foreign policy, 
I am absolutely amazed that the hon. 
member opposite should think that for- 
eign policy is a matter the discussion 
of which is not to be subject to cen- 
sorship. Can the hon. member be 
aware that time and again during 
these disputes articles have been pub- 
lished by papers without our. authority 
which have grievously impaired our 
foreign relations with neutral Powers 
and rendered most difficult the delicate 
task which has to be discharged by 
the Foreign Secretary. 

He added his “deep and sincere regret” 
that he had not been able to exercise 
a “more severe and searching censor- 
ship over the criticisms of some news- 
papers which have dealt with foreign 
policy.” He disclaimed any idea of 
“frightening” the Press, but added: 
“We are the only institution that 
stands between the Press and the un- 
tempered severity of martial law,” and 
in response to a protest by Mr. Sher- 
well he explained that “by the Defence 
of the Realm Act of 1914 and the 
Order in Council the Press becomes 
subject to martial law.” It is just as 
well that the public and the Press 
should know exactly where they stand, 
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and we are glad that Sir Stanley Buck- 
master spoke his mind so frankly and 
freely. But if views as well as news 
were legally subject to tribunals of 
military and naval officers, it is quite 
obvious that the freedom of the Press 
would be in some danger of extinction. 
We do not understand the Solicitor- 
General to have said this, but we do 
understand him to have expressed a 
wish that his authority should be ex- 
tended, at any rate into the regions of 
foreign policy. In that case public 
opinion would have to rely entirely 
upon Parliament for its expression, 
and the Government would be more or 
less in the dark as to what are the 
legitimate desires and expectations of 
the people of this country in regard to 
a settlement, and to many cognate 
problems whose solution should depend, 
we submit, very largely upon free dis- 
cussion and criticism. An uncensored 
Press must, of course, always contain 
a great deal of mischievous and fvolish 
nonsense. But if the Solicitor-General 
re-reads his Areopagitica he will 
realize that the credit and prestige of 
our free Press are an asset abroad as 
well as at home. The danger of quota- 
tions cannot be overcome. For in time 
of war foreign newspapers can manu- 
facture quite freely whatever opinions 
they wish to attribute to politicians or 
newspapers in this country. And this 
being so, the argument that contro- 
versy in the British Press may com- 
fort and assist the enemy loses all 
value. The other day the German 
Government, in order to encourage the 
German people, distributed a quotation 
from the Economist to the effect that 
500,000 textile operatives in Lanca- 
shire were out of work. The figure we 
actually gave was 12,000, and was 
taken from the Board of Trade Gazette. 
What then is the use of being nervous 
when your enemy invents his quota- 
tions? It is quite true. that foolish 
articles and false or inflammatory lan- 
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guage may do harm in neutral coun- 

tries. But if the British Press were 

muzzled, and compelled to sing in 

chorus like- the German, with a band 

of trained -professors, the effect upon 
The Economist. 
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neutral opinion would be much more 
mischievous, and we doubt very much 
whether a Government whose views 
had to be popularized in this way 
would long remain popular. 
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In his latest story, “The Ranch at 
the Wolverine” (Little, Brown & Co.) 
B. M. Bower repeats the success 
achieved in “Lonesome Land” and one 
or two earlier books, in depicting the 
adventurous life of the western plains 
and ranches without exaggeration and 
with a vividness which would hardly 
have been possible to a writer who 
had not-had personal experience of the 
sort of life described. The scene is 
laid in Idaho, and the heroine, “Billy 
Louise,” supplies the element of 
romance, and marries, in the last 


chapter, the man for whom she was 


clearly designed in the first hundred 
pages. But, before this predestined 
end is reached there are plenty of 
stirring incidents and sundry mis- 
understandings. 


“Salambo,” a tragic drama in blank 
verse by George Morrison Von Schrader, 
is founded on Flaubert’s novel of the 
same name; but that portrayer of the 
blind flesh could hardly recognize his 
characters. The plot is largely the 
same. Salambo, the daughter of 
Hamilcar, is carried away by a sudden 
and tempestuous passion for Matho, 
chief of her father’s mercenaries. The 
mercenaries have returned to Carthage, 
furious over withheld wages, and 
Matho leads them against the city. 
Salambo is torn between love and 
patriotism, Matho between love and 
ambition: the two die in each other’s 
arms. The blank verse is sonorous and 
of a very even quality, the two lovers 


drawn on large and noble lines, the 
theme inspiring. The poem is for the 
reader, not for the stage, as the 
speeches are cast in heroic mold, lack- 
ing the breathless quickness of a 
drama for the public. Sherman & 
French. 


Rienzi, “that last and noblest Roman 
of them all,” has been singularly fortu- 
nate. Bulwer Lytton first immortal- 
ized him, then Richard Wagner, fasci- 
nated by that novel, made him the 
hero of one of his magnificent master- 
pieces of music; now Oliver Huckel 
has followed the others and turned 
Wagner’s drama into sonorous Eng- 
lish verse. The songs, which Mr. 
Huckel has so freely scattered through- 
out his former translations, are lack- 
ing in this majestic tale. He, like 
Wagner, has felt the passionate force 
of Rienzi’s martyr spirit and, like his 
predecessor, has interpreted the state- 
liness inherent in the man by means 
of his verse. Mr. Huckel has done 
with words what the mighty composer 
did with melody and has succeeded. 
There is more real dignity to his nar- 
rative than the feverish finical style 
of Bulwer-Lytton permitted. T. Y. 
Crowell Co. 


New and _ extremely interesting 
sources of folk-lore are drawn upon 
for the making of “Black Tales for 
White Children.” The “black tales” 
are found among the Swahilis of east 
Africa, and Captain C. H. Stigand, who 
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made the collection and translated the 
tales, is an interpreter in Swahili. Mrs. 
Stigand -has assisted him, and the 
numerous characteristic illustrations 
which decorate the book are the work 
of John Hargrave. Some of these 
stories are. probably centuries. old. 
They were written down by Captain 
Stigand, as he heard them told by the 
Swahili story tellers in the coast towns, 
or on the march and around the camp 
fires. Altogether, although the collec- 
tion is intended primarily, as the title 
suggests, for children, it will interest 
older readers as well, because of the 
light which it throws upon the work- 
ings of the African mind. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


A scholarly book in the field of eu- 
genics is presented in “War’s After- 
math” by David Starr Jordan and 
Harvey Ernest Jordan. For men with 
a theory to proclaim the argument is 
singularly judicial. The book contains, 
in addition to its main thesis, a poem 


of eugenics by the senior author and a 
scathing denunciation of the Balkan 


War. The theme is the deterioration 
of any racial stock after any war. 
Men of the generation succeeding a 
war are poorer morally, spiritually, 
even physically, than their ancestors. 
The best are butchered, the mere 
brutes breed; widows and sweethearts 
of Keroes refuse to mate with the 
herdlings; the result is degeneration. 
This is assumed and proclaimed of 
Macedonia and then a careful personal 
study is made of the counties in Vir- 
ginia most disastrously swept by the 
Civil War. The result is interesting 
but the authors find less confirmation 
than might be expected. They admit 
this. The book is exceptionally timely. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


“The Charm of Scandinavia” (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) is the joint work of 
Francis E. Clark—Dr. Francis E. 
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Clark, well-known as the head of the 
Young People’s Christian Endeavor 
Society—and his son, Sydney A. Clark. 
There was a real or imaginary differ- | 
ence of opinion between. the two as to 
whether Sweden and Finland or Mor. 
way and Denmark possessed’ the 
greater charm; and an agreement was 
reached by which the matter was to be 
determined through a series of letters 
written to an amiable arbitrator at 
home, designated as “Judicia.” <A 
priori, it might not have been thought 
that letters would be the best form for 
a_ travel-book; but the experiment 
worked well and it imparted a per- 
sonal flavor to the book which other- 
wise it might not have had. The 
reader, perhaps, may share “Judicia’s” 
difficulty in deciding the point at issue; 
but he will find the attractions of all 
the countries included set forth in a 
very entertaining way, with an infu- 
sion of history and romance, descrip- 
tion and narrative, the fruits of read- 
ing and personal experience which 
make an agreeable blend. Thirty or 
forty full-page illustrations from 
photographs bring vividly before the 
eye some of the most striking attrac- 
tions described in the text. 


We are all sufficiently familiar with 
beoks of counsel written by men who 
have succeeded, in which they try to 
point out to younger men the paths 
which they think lead to success. 
Usually, the counsel is given in a man- 
ner so assured as to be rather repel- 
lant to those for whom it is intended ; 
but Maurice Switzer’s “Letters of a 
Self-Made Failure” (Small, Maynard 
& Co.) is in quite a different vein. It 
conveys the lessons which have been 
learned, not from success but from 
failure. An older brother, who has 
had disappointing experiences in busi- 
ness, writes to a younger brother who 
is just beginning, a series of letters in 
which he admonishes him against mak- 
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ing the mistakes which he himself has 
made. The letters are written not too 
seriously, but just seriously enough; 
they are charged with good sense, and 
there runs through them a vein of 
whimsical humor which makes them 
easy reading. The following observa- 
tions about the modern speed-craze il- 
lustrate the quality of the book: 

“The desire for speed and motion has 
produced the highly-efficient motor- 
car, created what is perhaps the great- 
est of all modern industries, given em- 
ployment to millions of men and money 
and developed special mechanical in- 
genuity to an enormously high degree. 
It has given us good roads and good 
road houses, annihilated distance, and 
brought isolated communities into 
neighborly personal touch. But im- 
moderate desire has produced the joy 
rider and the speed bug; it has given 
us the taxi habit and the taxi bandit, 
not to mention the taximeter, which as 
a liar has the gas meter screaming for 
help. Immoderate desire has put the 
mortgage on the farm and the life in- 
surance policy, made pedestrianism un- 
safe, and our public parks and high- 
ways places of terror even for the ac- 
robat; it has infested residential sec- 
tions with odoriferous garages having 
all-night licenses to rend our slumber- 
ing hours with weird and distressing 
noises, and it has placed thousands of 
death-dealing engines in the hands of 
reckless idiots.” 





“A Far Journey,” by Abraham 
Mitrie Rihbany (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.), is noteworthy among the immi- 
grant-autobiographies which are form- 
ing so vital a branch of modern Ameri- 
can literature for the richness of its 
material and the wisdom and humor 
with which it is written. It was a 
fortunate inspiration that led Mr. 
Rihbany to devote a full half of the 
book to his boyhood and youth in 
Syria. We know too little not merely 
of how the, other half lives but of 
how it used to live before it emigrated 
to this country. Descriptions of the 
feasts and festivals of a comparatively 
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primitive people, of the battles of their 
clans, of silk-worms and other strange 
elements of domestic economy, of how 
the oak-trees of the rich cast their 
shadows on the vines of the poor and 
become subjects for the exercise of 
black magic, of the ways of stone- 
masons and scholars in mission schools 
gain in the hands of one who has 
actually lived among them a vividness 
and warm humanity which no mere 
traveller can ever imitate. And when 
they serve as prologue to an account 
of the rise out of poverty and com- 
parative ignorance of a single unit of 
our other half they become impressive 
as well as interesting. Mr. Rihbany 
has been especially fortunate, too, in 
his attitude toward his early life. 
Looking back from the pastorate of 
a church as famous as the Church of 
the Disciples in Boston to a childhood 
spent in a two-room house he has not 
tried too hard to emphasize the con- 
trast. He paints those days as rosily, 
as humorously, and with as pleasing 
an air of reminiscence, as if they had 
been spent in a mansion,—and _inci- 
dentally wins a sympathy and respect 
from his reader which lend his later 
story an emphasis which no contrast 
could possibly achieve. He does not 
preach,—neither religious, social, nor 
economic doctrine; “he vaunteth not 
himself, he is not puffed up.” It is an 
autobiography of the new. order,— 
characterized aptly in the preface as 
“the story, not of an individual, but 
of a type.” It is extraordinarily im- 
personal. It is not primarily a mem- 
orial of the author: to preserve his 
great deeds for posterity, to retell his 
favorite anecdotes, or to justify his 
life. It stops short, in fact, just where 
the greatest deeds begin. Its real 
theme is not the author at all, but the 
great forces which have swept him and 
millions of his fellows to our shores 
and the other great forces which have 
seized them and molded them after 
their arrival. 








